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COMMISSIONERS’ PRESIDENT 
ANNOUNCES PERSONNEL OF 
HIS STANDING COMMITTEES 


Six New Chairmen Named While 
Seventeen Are Held Over from 
the Last Year 


CONVENTION HERE DEC. 6-7 


Van Schaick Remains Head of Im- 
portant Committee on Valua- 
tion of Securities 








Six new chairmen of standing commit- 
tees of the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners appear in the list 
of members of these committees as an- 
nounced this week by President W. A. 
Tarver, chairman of the Board of In- 
surance Commissioners of Texas. There 
are several changes also in the personnel 
of the executive committee of the Con- 
vention from the membership as consti- 
tuted a year ago when the Commisgion- 
ers held their December meeting at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania in New York City. 
This year the Commissioners will gather 
at the same hotel on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, December 6 and 7. 


Executive Committee Personnel 


The executive committee is now con- 
stituted as follows: Commissioners Jo- 
seph B. Thompson, Mo. (chairman); H. 
0. Fishback, Wash.; Geo. S. Van 
Schaick, New York; S. A. Olsness, N. 
D.; Robt. €. Clark, Vt.; Theo. Thule- 
meyer, Wyo.; John C. Kidd, Ind., and 
A. D. DuLaney, Ark. Commissioners 
Fishback, Kidd and DuLaney are the 
new members. Commissioner Dan C. 
3oney of North Carolina, former chair- 
man of the executive committee, was 
elected second vice-president of the Con- 
vention at the recent annual meeting in 
Texas. 

Those standing committees which now 
have new chairmen are as follows: As- 
sets of Insurance Companies, P. W. 
Clark, Ia.; Fraternal Insurance, Geo. D. 
Riley, Miss.; Miscellaneous Insurance, 
Herbert L. Davis, D. of C.; Rates of 
Mortality, etc., C. C. Greer, Ala.; Re- 
serves Other Than Life, John E. Sulli- 
van, N. H.; Taxation, Chas. D. Living- 
ston, Mich. 

_ With respect to the remaining stand- 
ing committees the chairmen are _ the 
same as those that served under Presi- 
dent Livingston. The names of these 
committees and their hold-over chairmen 
are as follows: Accident and Health, 
George A. Bowles, Va.; Actuarial Bu- 
reau, Jackson Cochrane, Colo.; Commit- 
tee on Blanks, Walter A. Robinson, 

Ohio; Codification of Rulings, J. G. Mc- 
Quarrie, Utah; Credentials, William’ C. 
Walsh, Md.; | Examinations, Jess G. 
Read, Okla. ; Fidelity and Surety, C. A. 
Gough, N. J.; Fire Insurance, Harry W. 
Han son, Ill.; Laws and Legislation, C. 

. Warner, Ohio; Publicity and Conser- 
vati n, Sam B. King, S. C.; Rates of 
Insurance Companies, Merton L. Brown r 
Mass.; Social Insurance, W. V. Knott, 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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The Militant Annuity 


The production equivalent of annuity premiums, 
when included in agency production bulletins, lessens 
the number of depressing minus signs, of Agencies and 
individuals, and minimizes the figures of those that 
remain. Further, if the total of annuities carried by 
the companies were coupled in newspaper reports with 
the one hundred and nine or ten insurance billions we 
rightfully boast about, a still more impressive picture 
of the magnitude of life insurance service would be seen 
by the public. 


Annuity contracts, with cash values,—their yield 
comparable to that of highgrade bonds, and their prin- 
cipal as safe as government bonds,—now have a secure 
place in the “investments portfolio” of the public. And 
after the stock market has again begun to lure, they 
will continue to supplement,—but, of course, should 
never be willingly permitted by the Agent to supplant,— 
our pure insurance contracts, 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WM. A. LAW, President 
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ILLINOIS LIFE RECEIVERSHIP 
SUITS TO BE DECIDED TODAY 
IN CHICAGO FEDERAL COURT 


Chicago Companies Conferred in 
Effort to Make Court Action 
Unnecessary 


R.F.C._ LOANED = $1,300,000 


Demands On Company Forced 
Action; Suits by Policyholder 
and Stockholder 


What disposition will be made of the 





two petitions to appoint a receiver for 
the Illinois Life of Chicago, one by a 
stockholder and one by a policyholder, 
will be decided this morning by Federal 
Court Judge James H. Wilkerson at Chi- 
cago. Judge Wilkerson stated that be- 
fore making a decision he wished to 
study an audit of the company made by 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
which it is understood has advanced 
$1,300,000 to the company. 
Chicago Companies Conferred 

For several weeks there have been con- 
ferences among Chicago insurance com- 
panies to discuss the situation and to 
find means, if possible, of saving the IIli- 
nois Life from receivership action such 
as developed this week. Without fur- 
ther aid from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation receivership was considered 
inevitable. The possibility of other Chi- 
cago companies assuming responsibility 
was considered but demands upon the 
company have been such that it was con- 
sidered only R.F.C. aid could save the 
situation. 

Would Dismiss Suits if R.F.C. Aided 

President R. W. Stevens of the TIili- 
nois Life has declined to make any state- 
ment about the company’s affairs until 
after the court has acted on the receiver- 
ship motion. Judge Wilkerson had indi- 
cated on Monday when the petitions for 
receivership were filed that should the 
R.F.C. grant further assistance he would 
dismiss the motions. He emphasized that 
the controlling factor in the case is the 
valuation of the company’s assets and 
whether they are sufficient to satisfy the 
reserve requirements. 

Actions by Stockholder and 
Policyholder 


One of the suits was brought by Marv 
M. Layton of Leon, Ia., owner of 285 
shares of the company’s stock and the 
other suit was by a policyholder, Mrs. 
Elizabeth J. Wharf, of Vincennes, Ind, 
said to be the wife of one of the com- 
pany’s general agents. The company was 
represented by Attorney Joseph B. 
Fleming of Kirkland, Fleming, Green & 
Martin, Chicago. 

The Illinois Life’s financial statement 
of December 31. 1931, shows admitted 
assets of $41,948,764. surplus of $1,397,734. 
Its capital is $4.000.000. The insurance 
in force at that time was $160,061 ,047. 
Last year the company’s new business 
amounted to $15,417,651. The net reserve 
was $29,796,197. 
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Fine Talks Feature 
Field Club Program 


300 ATTEND WALDORF MEETING 





Julian S. Myrick Presides in Afternoon; 
Maclean, Bragg and Simon 
Give Talks 





The program of the 1932 convention 
of the Mutual Life’s Metropolitan Field 
Club, held last Friday at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York City, featured 
presentation of solid facts and not in- 
spirational platitudes designed to give 
the agents a temporary sense of well- 
being. That such was the idea of the 
conference was made clear at the outset 
by Manager Julian S. Myrick who pre- 





JULIAN S. MYRICK 


sided at the afternoon session, and the 
iJea was carried out successfully through 
the day’s proceedings. 

It is, of course, speakers who make or 
break a program and it was Mr. My- 
rck’s privilege to introduce an especially 
able group to the crowd of 300 which 
filled the hotel room. Among these were: 
John C. McNamara, Jr., Guardian Life 
manager; Richard E. Myer, agency in- 
spector for the Mutual Life; Joseph B. 
Maclean, associate actuary of the com- 
pany; Leon Gilbert Simon, Equitable So- 
ciety producer, and James Elton Bragg, 
director, Life Insurance Training Course, 
New York University. 

This year’s meeting of the Metropoli- 
tan Field Club had been arranged by 
five Mutual Life managers: Frank 
W. Adams, LeRoy Bowers, Harold L. 
Taylor, John L. Kassoff, and Mr. My- 
rick. A luncheon opened the day’s sched- 
ule and after. the afternoon business ses- 
sion a banquet was held, at which the 
assemblage heard a fine address bv 
George K. Sargent, vice-president and 
manager of agencies. His remarks are 
reported elsewhere. Manager Bowers 
was toastmaster at the banquet. Enter- 
tainment was furnished by a witty speak- 
er, “Senator Ford of Michigan (not De- 
troit)” and by the Harry Bennett Or- 
chestra, 


Mr. Myrick’s Remarks 


“At the present time all life under- 
writers should dedicate their efforts to- 
ward helping push this depression from 
the country,” Mr. Myrick declared in his 
welcoming address. “The work done 
now will have an important influence on 
the country’s future welfare. Insurance 
people have far more importance than 
merely making a living for themselvec— 
their opportunity to aid their nation at 
the same time is a glorious one.’ 

Mr. Mvrick cited what the life insur- 
ance institution has done to thoroughly 


Life Insurance Strength Magnified 
By Depression’s Test, Says Sargent 


In spite of the many troubles with 
which the life insurance business has had 
to contend during the past few years 
there has been no permanent nor even 
temporary damage to the institution, de- 
clared George K. Sargent, vice- -president 
and manager of agencies, in a significant 
address before the banquet which cli- 
maxed the Mutual Life conference. In 
fine speaking form, Mr. Sargent drew 
the close attention of the dinner crowd 
which numbered more than 250. 

The speaker opened his remarks by 


paying tribute to the field forces of the. 


country for the work they had done dur- 
ing the past few trying years. Their 
job was by no means an easy one, he 
said, and the way they kept up their 
morale and kept fighting against formid- 
able circumstances is deserving of the 
great appreciation of the business. In 
particular, Mr. Sargent then praised the 
work of the Mutual Life’s metropolitan 
field force. The business it writes is well 
indicated by the fact that only twenty- 
six life companies in the nation wrote 
more in 1929 than did this metropolitan 
group of agents. 


Cites Encouraging Signs 


Referring to the loans which the R.F.C. 
has given some insurance companies Mr. 
Sargent urged the agents not to say any- 
thing adverse against these companies. 
A company must be in sound condition 
to get such a loan, he said. And un- 
favorable comment not only hurts the 
institution of life insurance in general 
but is unfair to these companies. There 
is a good omen in the fact, Mr. Sargent 
said, that addresses are now being given 
and articles being written suggesting that 
people prepare now for the next depres- 
sion. That indicates that people are 
thinking soundly and have a better un- 
derstanding of the forces which caused 
this depression. They realize that an- 
other depression cannot be altogether 
averted but at least it can be alleviated 
by preparation. 

As an encouraging sign at the moment 
Mr. Sargent told how there has been a 
general reduction in the volume of pol- 
icy loans since August on the part of 
companies in general. The number of 
loans being made is about the same, he 
said, but the volume is down consider- 
ably. The main reason why companies 
look unfavorably on loans is because ex- 
perience has shown them that the sur- 
render ratio is high on loaned policies. 
There is little cessation now in the num- 





GEORGE K. SARGENT 


ber of surrenders, he said, but that is 
only natural in view of the great number 
of loans made in the past few years. 

After Setbacks Business Has Always 

Gone On to New Heights 

That there has been no permanent or 
even temporary damage to the business 
by the events of these recent years was 
emphasized by the Mutual Life execu- 
tive. The experiences can only retard 
the growth of the companies but this has 
little effect on policyholders. There is 
no threat to them, a comforting thought. 
The speaker cited figures to indicate the 
strength of the assets and cash balance 
behind the Mutual Life, enough to great- 
ly encourage every policyholder of the 
company. Life insurance, Mr. Sargent 
added, has always come through their 
troubles and gone to new levels in pub- 
lic appreciation, The way it has come 
through the Armstrong investigation, the 
influenza epidemic and the recent depres- 
sion speaks well for the future. 

The main job of the agent at present, 
said the speaker in closing, is to tighten 
his belt and fight all the harder. He 
cannot afford to sit around and wait for 
better conditions. Rather, his job is to 
go out and help bring better days. 





justify itself during the past three years, 
told how it has been of significance in 
stabilizing conditions. Like Vice-Presi- 
dent Sargent who later addressed the 
Mutual Life gathering, he addressed that 
there should be no criticism of compa- 
nies which have gone to the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation for loans. 
There is no doubt as to the stability and 
liquidity of all the major life insurance 
companies, he said. 

The formal program at the afternoon 
session was interrupted long enough for 
Mr. Myrick to present» -Austin D. Reiley, 
supervisor of risks of the Mutual Life 
and retiring president of the Home Of- 
fice Life Underwriters Association, 
which was convening in the Waldorf- 
Astoria also that day. Mr. Reiley em- 
phasized that his association is well 
aware of the troubles with which the 
field forces of the companies have been 
confronted and that its representatives 
would do everything possible to co-oper- 
ate with agents in their work. 

New Company Literature 

The Mutual Life audience then turned 

its attention to Richard E. Myer, 


agency inspector for the company, who 
in an interesting manner explained the 
company’s recently inaugurated field 
service program. The company has pre- 
pared for distribution several new 
pamphlets which should be of material 
aid to agents in getting business. Mr. 
Myer told how three thoughts had been 
kept in mind when these were prepared: 
Will the booklet attract attention ?—will 
it help close business ?—and, has it edu- 
cational value both for the prospect and 
the agent? 

Mr. Myer explained the new pieces of 
literature and told how to use them ad- 
vantageously. He emphasized that the 
company will do its utmost to keep the 
best and latest type of equipment, based 
on practical ideas, before the field force. 

Maclean on Annuities 

How annuities have grown in favor 
just as stocks and bonds have waned in 
popularity as a result of events of the 
past three years was stressed by Joseph 
RB. Maclean, associate actuary of the 
Mutual Life, in his address which fol- 
lowed. Mr. Maclean believes that agents 
can now well take advantage of this at- 


McNamara Tells How to 
Select Ideal Prospects 


INDIVIDUALIZATION NECESSARY 





Purchasing Power, Health, Ambition and 
Agent’s Approachability Must Be 
Taken Into Consideration 





Those agents who keep “intelligently 
busy” are the most likely to win success 
in life underwriting, John C. McNamara, 
Jr., Guardian Life manager, declared in 
an address before the Mutual Life con- 
ference. The theme of Mr. McNamara’s 
talk was prospecting and he gave a num- 
ber of valuable suggestions gained from 
his seventeen years in the business. 

Emphasis was placed upon the fact that 
agents would do well to take pains to de- 
termine which are the best prospects for 
them. Mr. McNamara is not a believer 
in the theory that “everyone” is a pros- 
pect for one particular agent, and he can 
waste much time calling on those whom 
there is little likelihood of his influenc- 
ing. Many men are better prospects for 
somebody else. 

The ideal prospect was defined by the 
speaker as one who has reasonable pur- 
chasing power, good health, ambition, and 
in front of whom the agent can place 
himself under favorable circumstances. 
Preferably, also, there should be minor 
children. Few, indeed, are the men who 
won’t do everything within their power 
to further their children’s interests, Mr. 
McNamara said, urging the Mutual Life 
agents to pay particular attention to fam- 
ily groups, where life insurance is abso- 
lutely essential. 


Six Methods of Prospecting 


In outlining methods of prospecting 
the speaker enumerated six; natural con- 
tact, planned referencing, direct-by-mail, 
situations, cold canvass. and endless 
chain. 

Although all selling fundamentally is 
cold canvas, Mr. McNamara asserted, 
much of the chill of it is taken away if 
favorable circumstances can be provided. 
It is his belief that cold canvass is waste- 
ful of time and that the majority of 
men naturally dislike this method of get- 
ting business and consequently won’t get 
their best results from it. The Guardian 
manager admitted that cold canvass will 
give an agent power but he suggested 
that about one such call a day is suffi- 
cient. Today it isn’t necessary to have 
to resort to cold canvass—an agent can 
keep “intelligently busy” in the other five 
channels cited. 

Another constructive thought offered 
was that the agent will do well to make 
up a “master list,” consisting of the 
names of everyone he has ever known. 
Using this list as a basis, Mr. McNa- 
mara said, the agent can secure an amaz- 
ingly large group of names. Rather than 
attempting to sell friends the undérwriter 
had better confine his efforts to getting 
names from these friends. Ultimately 
the agent’s friends will come to him after 
they see him making good with others, 
said the speaker. And once established 
in the business an agent can count on 
his clients for a certain percentage of 
business each year. If he properly cul- 
tivates them they are sure to come 
through sooner or later. Statistics show 
that 15 to 20% of every group of in- 
sured increase their holdings each year. 


titude of the public. Security now is 
uppermost. 

The Mutual Life has had a tremen- 
dous increase in the number of applica- 
tions for annuities this year, Mr. Mac- 
lean said. He then went on to cite six 
annuity types which are popular today 
and pointed out that the individual sit- 
uation should alwavs he carefully studied 
before recommending any particular 
type. He followed this with an an- 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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Chicago Sales Congress 
Draws Star Speakers 


700 HEAR LIVE SALES TALKS 


W. W. Klingman, A. E. N. Gray, T. M. 
Scott, J. R. Hastie, A. Patterson, H. 
T. Wright, F. H. Davis on Program 








Casualness in selling life insurance has 
riven place to definite usefulness, those 
.ttending the Sales Congress held at 
he Hotel Sherman last week by the 
‘hicago Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers were told by a number of speakers. 
‘his affair brought together quite a few 
tar platform personalities of the busi- 
iess, among them W. W. Klingman, 
ice-president of the Equitable Society; 
\. E. N. Gray, assistant secretary Pru- 
iential; Thomas M. Scott, Penn Mutual; 
fohn R. Hastie, Mutual Life, president 
£ the Chicago Association; Alexander 
Patterson, Chicago general agent Penn 
Mutual; Harry T. Wright, Chicago, 
Equitable Society; Courtenay Barber, 
dean of Equitable Society general 
agents; Major Roger B. Hull, managing 
director, National Association Life Un- 
derwriters; and Frank H. Davis, former 
Equitable Society vice-president and 
general agent of Penn Mutual. There 
were about 700 present. 

A defense of the “canned sales talk” 
was .made by A. E. N. Gray, if only to 
give the agent a co-relation of ideas that 
he must get across to his prospect. He 
urged agents to get a grasp of the ac- 
tuarial idea behind the policies he sells. 

The public is today conscious of the in- 
security of both businesses and invest- 
ments, W. W. Klingman, vice-president 
of the Equitable Society, told the con- 
gress and they feel that regardless of 
the kind of investments made one is ex- 
posed to the same fate as has befallen 
others. The average person has come 
to realize that investing money success- 
fully is no part time job. He now ap- 
preciates that he can place his money 
with a life insurance company and it will 
be worth its face in the future regard- 
less of conditions. 

Human nature is the primary interest 
of Thomas M. Scott, of the Penn Mu- 
tual, at Philadelphia, who pays for over 
200 cases a year averaging $10,000 each. 
“We have to take human nature as we 
find it,” he said, “and men who will not 
talk are the hardest to sell. Get a man 
to talk—find out what will make him 
talk—and your chances of selling him 
are much greater. Sometimes I find that 
a man’s point of view can be changed by 
suggestion. The idea is to remind, not 
tell your prospect and the implied ‘Yes’ 
is the one a salesman must perceive be- 
fore attempting the close. A ‘Yes’ to 
your proposition is rarely forthcoming 
and you may pass up the chance to close 
without knowing it.” Mr. Scott told of 
many of his experiences—how he chose 
to suggest the purpose of life insurance 
by giving contracts names that implies 
the use and gets the idea across. He 
has often taken a fully made up policy 
to a prospect, laid it on his desk telling 
him he is insured although he has not 
spent a penny for this policy. “How is 
that?” the prospect usually asks. “The 
question of financial responsibility of the 
policy is what I put up to him. ‘Either 
our family assumes the respons'bility 
in case of your death or you do—which ?’ 
This has closed many cases,” he said. 

Winding up the congress, Frank H. 
davis, former vice-president of the Equi- 
able Society and former general agent 
f the Penn Mutual, caught the loose- 
nds of thought together and presented 
hem to the audience. “Where do we 
o from here?” said Mr. Davis. “Noth- 
ng has happened in my life that is so 
raught with opportunities for life in- 
urance as has this depression. Pros- 
erity made people very casual about 
hings, especially toward life insurance. 
‘ow you should be divested of the last 
estige of apology and you yourself rid 


(Continued on Page 8) 














Cell The Lapser! 


The story of the plight of any 
family whose provider dies unin- 
sured is a sordid one, but now is the 
time to tell it to any man considering 
the lapsation of his protection. 


Why spare him the details? 


All he will have to do is to HEAR them. 
If he lapses, his wife and children will 
have to LIVE THEM! 

















Che Prudential 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Epwarp D. DurrizLp, President 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 




















Sees Life Insurance on 
Way to Greater Peaks 


JEROME CLARK’S CONCLUSIONS 





Union Central Executive, Back from 
Western Trip, Sees Business in 
Strategic Sales Position 





The belief that the life insurance busi- 
ness is on the threshold of the greatest 
period of activity in its history has been 
expressed by Jerome Clark, vice-presi- 
dent of the Union Central, who has re- 
turned to the company’s home office af- 
ter a trip to the Pacific Coast. Mr. Clark 
was accompanied on this trip by Dr. 
William Muhlberg, vice-president and 
medical director of the Union Central. 

This prediction fell in with that of 
other members of the company’s “flying 
squadrons” which have visited agencies 
in all parts of the country. During these 
trips leading executives of the company 
presented to Union Central agents the 
newest developments in their plan of 
“merchandized selling” designed to meet’ 
present sales conditions. 

Summing up his conclusions Mr. Clark 
said: 

Security Demonstrated 

“Life insurance has never been in a 

more strategic sales position,” Mr. Clark 
said. “During the last few years of 
falling security prices and collapsing 
financial institutions, its security has 
been demonstrated more dramatically 
than we in the business could ever have 
hoped to do it. Its unshrinking values 
have towered above the wreckage of de- 
flation so that its investment advantages 
no longer must be sold, and with return- 
ing prosperity more and more persons 
will inevitably turn to it not only for the 
protection which it offers but for the 
safeguard which it provides for their 
funds, 
_ “We do not say that this prosperity is 
‘just around the corner’ although we 
have seen what we consider infallible 
signs of a quickening of the business 
pulse. Neither do we believe that sales 
methods which made records in pros- 
perity years will serve in the present 
market. But the survey which we have 
just completed can leave but one con- 
clusion: That life insurance, sold by a 
method geared to the 1932 market is on 
an upswing which must carry it to sales 
peaks greater than any it has ever 
known.” 


CAN CONTROL BROADCASTING 





New York Insurance Department Case 
Against Radio Station for Soliciting 
for Unauthorized Co. Upheld 
The Court of General Sessions of New 
York has upheld the right of the state 
to prohibit the use of radio broadcasting 
to solicit insurance within the state by 
a company of another state not author- 

ized to do business in New York. 

The action was brought by J. La Verne 
Wood, chief of the Complaint Bureau of 
the New York Insurance Department 
against the International Broadcasting 
Corp., operators of Station WOV, New 
York City, which broadcast a program 
for the Union Mutual Life of Des 
Moines in which listeners were urged to 
procure insurance from that company. 
The decision is important because it is 
the first one of the kind involving the 
use of broadcasting to solicit insurance 
for unauthorized companies. The action 
is based on Section 1199 of the Penai 
Law and Section 50 of the Insurance 
Law of New York State 





BANKERS RESERVE IN N. J. 

The Bankers Reserve Life of Omaha 
has appointed Lindsay H. Rudd general 
agent with offices in the Essex Building, 
Newark, N. J. Mr. Rudd has a_ back- 
ground of more than eighteen years in- 
surance experience. He started with 
the Massachusetts Mutual and after 
some years entered the casualty field. 
He was one time manager of the New- 
ark branch office of the Independence 
Indemnity. He was later assistant vice- 
president of the Public Indemnity. 
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C. B. Knight Appoints 
Swain Scranton Agent 


TWENTY-FOUR YEARS IN CITY 





New General Agent in Business Since 
1901; Has Been Actuary and Sec- 
retary During Career 





George W. Swain has been appointed 
general agent at Scranton, Pa., for the 
Charles B. Knight Agency, New York, 
managers for the Union Central Life. 
Mr. Swain, who has been superintendent 
of agencies of the Scranton Life, will 
have charge of the eastern Pennsylvania 
territory with headquarters at 725 Con- 
nell Building. 

Mr. Swain, a native of Brooklyn, be- 
gan his life insurance career with the 
Bankers Life of New York in 1901, and 
he became assistant secretary of the 
company. He left in 1908 to become as- 
sistant actuary of the Scranton Life and 
has been in Scranton since then, becom- 
ing actuary, general agent and superin- 
tendent of agencies. 

His hobby is gardening, and he has 
won a cup for the best amateur garden 
in Scranton. He is active in civic work 
through the Chamber of Commerce and 
the Kiwanis Club. 

Mr. Swain is a member of the Abing- 
ton Hills Country Club, the Ariel Canoe 
Club and the Green Ridge Club. He is 
also a member of the Peter Williamson 
Lodge No. 323 F. & A. M. of Scranton 
and the Hiram Temple Shrine of Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 





PRODUCTION DOWN 20% 


Sales Bureau Figures Show October 
Drop; Daily Sales of Ordinary 
Average $20,000,000 
Sales figures of the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau indicate that pro- 
duction in the Ordinary field for October 
was 20% below that for October, 1931. 
Only two states, Nevada and New Mex- 
ico, showed any increase for the year. 
The middle Atlantic states had the low- 
est record, sales being 77% of last year. 
The west south central had the best 

record with 85%. 

Daily sales of Ordinary life are aver- 
aging about $20,000,000. 

For the ten months so far this year 
the country-wide average has been a drop 
of 19%. Over this period the middle At- 
lantic states have been keeping ahead of 
the national average, being down only 
18%. 








TO AID FARM RELIEF 





N. P. Hull and R. R. Rogers Represent 
Life Insurance on U. S. Chamber 


of Commerce Committee 


Two life insurance executives have 
been appointed members of the special 
committee of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States which is making 
a thorough study of the agricultural sit- 
uation, namely: N. P. Hull, president, 
Grange Life of Michigan, and R. R. 
Rogers, assistant secretary, Prudential. 

The committee consists of seventeen 
business, industrial and _ agricultural 
leaders, headed by General Robert E. 
Wood, president of Sears, Roebuck & 
Co. An effort will be made to deter- 
mine what practical measures can be 
taken to rehabilitate the farm industry. 





PLAN RADIO ADVERTISING 

Radio advertising to promote the in- 
terests of life agents in Madison, Wis., is 
being considered by the Madison Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters. Discussion 
of an advertising campaign featured the 
recent luncheon-meeting of the associa- 
tion. C. M. Kremer, agency director, 
National Guardian Life, was principal 
speaker at the meeting. 





ST. LOUIS APPOINTMENT 
Prosper Carl has been appointed super- 
intendent for the office of the Western 
& Southern Life located at 4030 Chou- 
teau Ave., St. Louis. 





Shake hands 
with Bill Coyne 





In his 60's. Now living well on his Guard- 
ian Retirement Income, started 24 years 
ago. His other investment values dwindled, 
but he has a guaranteed income that cannot 
shrink, for the rest of his life. 


Bill Coyne’s cheerful story is told in his own 
words, in Unit No. 2 of the Guardian Direct- 
to-Prospect campaign, a part of The Guardian's 
“Agent-Viewpoint Advertising Plan”. Built 
around facts that everybody knows are true, 
Coyne’s story presents the Guardian Retirement 
Income plan with tremendous power. Planned 
and released for Guardian Agents by 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE> 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


50 Union SQUARE New York 


GUARDIAN LIFE * 


How the 


Guardian 











Direct-to-Prospect 
Plan 


works for 
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Hugh C. Baker, Pioneer, 

Founded Canada Life 
85 YEARS OLD THIS MONTH 
Launching of First Canadian Co. Fv!- 


lowed Horse-Back Trip to New York: 
to Get Policy 








A significant date for Canadian life 
insurance occurred this month for eighty- 
five years ago this November the first 
life insurance policy was issued in Can- 
ada. Hugh C. Baker, a young man who 
was so convinced of the necessity for 
life insurance protection that in 1846 he 
rode all the way to New York City by 
horseback and stage-coach to have his 
life insured, founded the Canada Life the 
following year, in 1847. Mr. Baker was 
29 years old and was living in Canada 
in 1846 when he applied for insurance 
with a London company. As this com- 
pany was not accepting risks in the 
“Colonies,” Mr. Baker made the trip to 
New York. 

The difficulties in the way of starting 
the first Canadian life company were 
enormous. Conditions there were primi- 
tive. Stage-coaches were used in some 
sections but travel was mostly by horse- 
back. Postage stamps had not been in- 
troduced and there was neither telegraph 
nor railway system. In spite of these 
handicaps Mr. Baker launched his com- 
pany which has gone through more than 
a dozen major depressions. 


For nearly twenty-five years the Can- 
ada Life was the only Canadian company, 
Some strong British and foreign compa- 
nies began business there in the sixties 
when some other Canadian companies 
were also started. In the middle sixties 
the total insurance in force in the Do- 
minion was $30,000,000. There is now 
some $6,500,000,000 of insurance in force 
in Canada. 





SPEEDY DEATH CLAIM SERVICE 





Lincoln National, in Air Pilot Case, Dem- 
onstrates How Quickly Life 
Companies Can Act 


The amazing speed with which a death 
claim can be paid today by a life com- 
pany is well illustrated by a recent Lin- 
coln National Life case. 

On October 28, one of the company’s 
special Air Corps representatives was 
working at Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio. 
While there he learned by a short wave 
radio to the army post, of the death of 
an army flyer three hours before in 
Manila. This flyer carried the special 
insurance available to commissioned and 
non-commissioned officers of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Corps through the Lin- 
coln National. 


The company’s representative wired 
the home office notification of the death, 
and the Adjutant General of the Air 
Corps for special confirmation to be for- 
warded to Fort Wayne. Upon receipt 
of this information, the company sent 
the check in payment to Manila, Philip- 
pine Islands, by radio. The entire trans- 
action was completed by November 1, 
and the occurrence took place over a 
week-end which somewhat slowed up the 
operations. 





HOME LIFE IN TENNESSEE 


Stanley Lachman & Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn., general insurance agency, ha: 
been appointed general agents for tlie 
Home Life of New York for Chatta- 
nooga. The general agency will be op- 
erated as a life department of the or- 
ganization, which is one of the largest 
agencies of the city. Stanley Lachman 
is an active figure in Tennessee fire and 
casualty activities and was twice presi- 
dent of the Tennessee Association of !11- 
surance Agents. E. H. Harris, partner in 
the firm, was a prominent figure in the 
mercantile business of the city until en- 
tering insurance recently. The agen-y 
has just moved into new and larger qu:r- 
ters on the lobby floor of the James 
Building. 
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200 B. C. 


0A A time when nearly all mankind was ignorant of the usage 
of letters — when even the Greeks were only beginning to dis- 
tinguish themselves by their wisdom — it was that simple and 
unostentatious teacher of a philosophy of common sense, that great 


sage, Confucius, who said: 


“In all things, success depends upon previous 
preparation, and without such previous preparation 
there is sure to be failure. If what is to be spoken be 


previously determined, there will be no stumbling.” 


Should we not be guided by such practical philosophy, even in 


ae 


General Agent. 


A. D. 1932? 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
CHASE NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, 

20 PINE STREET, 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Should Get Grasp of 
Principles of Policy 


HELPFUL, SAYS A. E. N. GRAY 





Seen Clearly as Combination of Savings 
and Protection Enlarges 
Usefulness 





If one can look on life insurance as a 
combination of savings and protection, 
then the field of prospects includes not 
only those who are interested in protec- 
tion but also those who are interested 
in saving money; and if one knows how 
to arouse interest, then the field of pros- 
pects includes not only those who are 
interested, but also those who can be 
interested, said A. E. N. Gray, assistant 
secretary of the Prudential before the 
Chicago Sales Congress. 

“A life insurance contract is a combi- 
nation of two separate accounts, viz., a 
savings or investment account and an 
insurance account, which provides insur- 
ance each year for an amount equal to 
the difference between the face amount 
of the policy and the amount of money 
in the savings account,” he said, urging 
that agents learn to explain the scien- 
tific construction of a contract as a 
means of answering many objections and 
clearing up misunderstandings of pros- 
pects. 

“Salesmanship is a combination of 
three activities: 1. Arousing interest; 2. 
Creating desire, and 3. Appealing to a 
motive for buying. Figure it out for 
yourself. You never bought anything 
that you weren’t interested in having. 
You never bought anything that you 
didn’t want, or didn’t at least, think you 
wanted at the time you bought it. And 
you never bought anything unless you 
had some motive for buying it,” Mr. 
Gray said. 

“There are only two ways of arousing 
interest in the mind of a man who is not 
already interested in life insurance: 
First, by telling him something about it 
he doesn’t know, and, second, by telling 
him something about it that he has over- 
looked. There are only two ways of 
creating desire for life insurance in the 
mind of the man who doesn’t want it: 
First, by telling him what it is, and sec- 
ond, by telling him what it does. And 
there are only two kinds of motives for 
buying anything. They are the selfish 
motive and the unselfish motive.” 

Mr. Gray was emphatic in his defense 
of preparation for an interview. “The 
first thirty seconds is the most important 
part of a call and not knowing just what 
to say this is where many agents fall 
down in their interview,” he said. He 
related an experience of one of his men 
who was called by telephone one evening 
and told that one of his prospects was 
not going to be able to keep his appoint- 
ment for the morning as he was leaving 
town but would he be so kind as to 
write him a letter outlining the salient 
points about this policy he wanted to 
sell. The agent, the story goes, sat down 
and fretted over the first paragraph of 
his letter and made several attempts and 
finally after five hours’ work composed 
a letter that expressed exactly the idea 
he wanted to get across. The ’phone 
rang again and the prospect announced 
that his plans to go out of town had 
been cancelled so would he just as soon 
have him drop over for the appointment 
in the morning. The agent was never 
better prepared, said Mr. Gray, yet it 
took him five hours to compose his ideas 
that ordinarily he would attempt to get 
over extemporaneously in a few minutes 
and probably bungle it. 

Mr. Gray said the unselfish appeal 
wherein the children were concerned al- 
ways got the prospect’s interest even 
more so than when the wife was men- 
tioned. Such a question as this was 
given as an example of this appeal: 
“When you are ready to retire wouldn’t 
you rather give your business to your 
children than sell it to them?” 

How Insurance Principle Works 

Mr. Gray urged agents to get a grasp 
of the actuarial idea behind insurance, 
the scientific principles of the contract, 














THE men who direct the destinies of an 
institution are as important an indica- 
tion of its strength as 
are the figures of its 
financial statement. 







F, A. CHAMBERLAIN 


Chairman of the execu- 
tive committee, First 
National Bank of Min- 
neapolis. An NwNL Di- 
rector and member of 
its executive and finance 
committees since 1905. E. W. DECKER 
President of the North- 
west Bancorporation 
and of the Northwestern 
National Bank of Min- 
neapolis. An NwNL 
Director and member of 
its executive and finance 
committees since 1905. 






C. T. JAFFRAY 


President of the “Soo Line” 
Railway and Chairman of 
the Board of the First Bank 
Stock Corporation. An 
NwNL Director and member 
of its executive and finance 
committees since 1905. 











THEODORE WOLD 


Vice President, North- 
western National Bank 
and formerly Governor 
Federal Reserve Bank, 
Ninth District. An 
NwNL Director and 
member of its execu- 
tive and finance com- 
mittees since 1926, 






E. L. CARPENTER 


President of Shevlin, 
Carpenter & Clarke Co., 
nationally known whole- 
sale lumber dealers. 
Also President, National 
Association of Lumber 
Manufacturers. An 
— Director since A. F. PILLSBURY 
911. 

Treasurer, Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Company, known all 
over the world. A Director 
of NwNL since 1924. 










THOMAS F. 
WALLACE 


President, Farmers & 
Mechanics Savings 
Bank, the largest sav- 
ings bank between 
Cleveland and San 
Francisco. An NwNL Pp, T, HEFFELFINGER 
Director and member 
of its executive and President, F. H. Peavey 
finance committees Company, largest grain 
since 1924, firm in the world. A 
Director of NwNL since 
July, 1928. 


0. J. ARNOLD 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL _ President, Northwestern Na- 


tional Life. A Director and 
member of its executive and 
finance committees since 


LIBERAL _ 1925. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Minneapolis.Minn. 
STRONG 

















and as a starter for this information he 
gave the following brief discussion of the 
life insurance principle: 

“The cost of a permanent life insur- 
ance contract which contained nothing 
but life insurance would increase each 
year because the death rate increases as 
the age increases. The cost of such a 
contract would finally become. proh:hj- 
tive. If we were to offset this condition 
by reducing the amount of insurance 
each year to offset the increase in cost 
then the longer a man lived the less his 
family would receive at his death. 

“On the other hand, a contract which 
contained nothing but savings or invest- 
ment account would work the other way 
around, The earlier a man dies the less 
his family would receive. But by com- 
bining an increasing savings account 
with a decreasing insurance account in 
the same contract we have a contract 
which provides for the insured and his 
family if he lives and for his family if 
he dies. 

“Just imagine a large number of men 
saving money by means of annual de- 
posits, earning interest at 344%, for the 
purpose of accumulating a certain defi- 
nite amount of money in a certain defi- 
nite number of years. It is easy to 
imagine because sO many men are al- 
ready doing it all over the country. 

“But while the savings bank account 
provides for the saver if he lives he can’t 
afford to overlook the fact that if he 
dies his family will receive only so much 
as he has been able to save up until the 
time of his death. 

“Now let’s imagine that in order to 
overcome this condition a large number 
of men of the same age decide to open 
savings accounts at the same time but 
agree among themselves that as_ each 
man dies, whatever amount is needed to 
mature his savings account, will be taken 
from the survivors’ savings accounts. 
That’s exactly what life insurance is and 
that’s exactly how it works. 

“The cost of the actual protection 
which the survivors receive is simply the 
cost of maturing the savings accounts of 
those who die. And in return for this 
cost they simply have had the assurance 
that if they had died the others would 
have done the same thing for them. 

“Naturally if this insurance savings 
account, which we call life insurance, is 
to mature in the same number of years 
as a savings bank account from which 
no funds are removed it will be neces- 
sary for the insured to put more money 
in his account each year than he would 
have put in a savings bank account. If 
he puts the same amount of money in 
the life insurance savings account as he 
would put in the savings bank account 
then he will have to do this over a 
larger period of years in order for the 
account to mature. In the first case we 
have the endowment idea. The second 
is the whole life or endowment at 8 
idea.” 





Chicago Congress 
(Continued from Page 5) 


of the casualness in selling that pre- 
ceded this depression.” 

Walter Tower, managing director of 
the Chicago Association who was large- 
ly responsible for the arrangements for 
the congress drew on his own office for 
some of the entertainment. Miss Joy 
Luiden, attractive and versatile secre- 
tary of the Chicago Association sang 
and greatly pleased the audience. How- 
ard Preston, formerly with the Chicago 
Civic Opera, who is now an agent for 
the Travelers, was heard in several se- 
lections. 





HAS OCTOBER INCREASE 

New business of the Columbus Mutual 
Life, Columbus, Ohio, in October was 
17% in excess of that in 1931, according 
to President D. E. Ball. 

Among the states where the compat) 
is rapidly increasing its business 5 
Texas. E. F. White of Fort Worth with 
$138,000 insurance led the company [of 
October. 
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THREE AGENCIES IN GREATER NEW YORK 


LAWRENCE E. SIMON, General Agent THE KEANE-PATTERSON AGENCIES 
25th Floor, Chase Nat. Bank Building 225 West Thirty-fourth Street 
20 Pine Street 1908 Pennsylvania Building 
NEW YORK NEW YORK 


SACKERMAN & LEWIS 


General Agerits 
16 Court Street 
BROOKLYN 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS 
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Practical Suggestions fo Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Effickency 


Some say there are 


Thousands no prospects left— 
Of and yet a_ report 
Uninsured from the American 


Service Bureau on 
10,164 cases written the latter part of 
July showed that 51% of all cases had 
never owned life insurance before. 

A Denver agency bulletin of the Equi- 
table of Iowa comments: 

“Just think—56% of the grocers; 71% 
of restaurant people; 76% of stenog- 
raphers; 63% of teachers; 55% of con- 
tractors; 65% of building trades work- 
ers; 54% of dry goods and clothing store 
owners and employes; 59% of bakery 
men; 72% of civil engineers—had no life 
insurance prior to these sales! 

“Just one group—undertakers—were 
well insured, only 9% of them being un- 
insured! They seem to know something 
about this life insurance proposition.” 

* * * 


There are some 
On When who hold that 
To Talk “there’s a time and 
Insurance a place for every- 
thing” and that a 
salesman should be a salesman during 
business hours but during business hours 
only, writes D.B.W. in the Illinois Life 
Bulletin. Among this group are those 
who have a commendable fear of making 
prime nuisances of themselves, and who 
are extremely cautious about talking 
their business except under the proper 
circumstances. Their feeling is ex- 
pressed by the slogan adopted by one 
insurance salesman: “When you _ see 
Smith don’t think of insurance; but 
when you think of insurance. see 
Smith.” 

On the other hand there are those who 
believe, and voice their belief, that an 
insurance man should be an insurance 
man first, foremost, and all the time. 
These enthusiasts would agree that an 
underwriter should improve each golden 
hour with a sales talk, regardless of the 
nature of the gathering in which he finds 
himself. In their opinion an insurance 
salesman should live up to his title and 
be a salesman in all company at all hours 
of the day or night. 


Probably there is some over-lapping of 
beliefs in these two schools of thought, 
says D.B.W. There would naturally be 
exceptions to any rule one might make 
with regard to a salesman’s conduct. But 
our leaning is to the conservative theory 
that there are proper and improper occa- 
sions for the transaction of business. It 





is fair enough that a salesman should 
look upon every living being with whom 
he comes in contact as a possible or po- 
tential prospect; but at the same time 
he should be possessed of some measure 
of discretion as to when and where he 
should “buttonhole” a man and talk in- 


surance. 
* * * 


It is common sense 


Thoughts that suggests the 
On The right approach, de- 
Approach clared Henry  E. 
North, third  vice- 


president of the Metropolitan Life, in a 
recent address given before the Life Un- 
derwriters Association of New York City. 
Mr. North cited an effective approach 
to a physician he had heard at a re- 
cent sales congress: 

“Doctor, I came in this morning to 
ask you a question. Will you give me 
just a minute to ask it?” 

“Doctor, I want to know if your pa- 
tients have made arrangements to get 
you a retirement income at age 65?” 

The great majority of physicians will 
reply “Of course not—it’s hard work get- 
ting them to even pay their bills today.” 
That gives the agent the opportunity he 
needs. He can immediately launch into 
the advantages of a retirement income 
policy. 

Another approach cited by Mr. North 
was one of the Sales Research Bureau’s 
—TIs your life insurance insured?” The 
average man will look aghast at that 
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The Colonial Life Insurance Company 
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“An Agency Minded Company”—Because! ! 


All the Officers of Agency Department are former Field Men. 


Fig ah mng S 

cers ani irectors an active interest and are in s thy with Fiel: 

“Your new Agents—Where and How to find them.” (Just off the 1 Berkshire das, — 
“Fund-o-mentals”—Agents’ Training Course. 

Organized Sales talks. 

With these “sales helps” and “co-operation” Berkshi i are ipped to meet 


Field problems. 
“Ask any Berkshire Agent” 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Fred H. Rhodes, President Incorporated 1851 Pittsfield, Mass. 


Departments have practical knowledge of Field problems. 
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HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS 


and will probably ask, “What do you 
mean?” That gives the opportunity to 
go ahead and suggest a clean-up or re- 
adjustment fund. 

It is not necessary that snappy, tricky 
approaches be adopted, asserted Mr. 
North. A life insurance man today does 
not have to apologize for his position. 
He can identify himself at once as Mr. 
Jones of such and such a company; but 
he should know ahead of time what he 
is going to say to each prospect. It is 
too late when he has the prospect in 
front of him. 





Omaha 


Kansas City 
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* 2 
A salle ——— hs Our disability monthly income issued 
Good two things,” declares with standard insurance pays $10 per 
Analogy Theo. M. Green, Mas- month and waives the premium on 


sachusetts Mutual 
agent, writing in The Radiator. “It will 
either put temper into the metal or it 
will take it out. Heat—stress—depression 
—has the same effect upon men’s back- 
bones. Reverses simply increase the tem- 
per in some backbones, making the in- 
dividual fight harder when things are 


four months disability retro-active one 
month. No increase in disability rates. 

Call at our Home Office and see 
our Superintendent of Agencies. 


303 FourtH AVENUE, New York 
GRamercy 5-1060 











breaking badly and giving him the added 
strength to win out. In others, it takes 
all of the temper out of their backbones 
—it becomes a useless part of their ana- 
tomy. They quit fighting and are sub- 
jects for the commercial undertaker. 
How’s your backbone?” 


INDIANA ACTUARIES MEET 
The Indianapolis Actuarial Club at its 
latest dinner meeting heard M. C. Jones, 
assistant secretary of the American Cen- 
tral Life, and Walter Huell, actuary of 
the Indianapolis Life. Mr. Jones pre- 





From 


TED RIEHLE’S carp INDEx— 


dicted “Future Trends in Life Insurance,” 
and Mr. Huell discussed 1932 annual 
statements of the life companies. The 
president of the Actuarial Club is Hor- 
ace Hartwell, actuary of the People’s 
Life of Frankfort, with E. M. Karrman 
of the American Central as vice-president 
and E. J. Shingler, actuary of the United 








“If a man look sharply and attentively, 
ne; for though she is 


he shall see Fortu 
blind, she is not invisible.” 


Mutual Life, secretary. 





DETROIT APPOINTMENT 


Monroe P. Carleton has been appoint- 
ed branch manager at Detroit for the 
Life Insurance Co. of Virginia. He will 
operate under the home office superv!- 
sion of Vice-President J. S. Davenport, 


Jr. 


—Francis Bacon 














RIEHLE AGENCY— EQUITABLE LIFE 
225 WesT 341rn STREET — LACKAWANNA 4-4300 





FORTY YEARS WITH PRUDENTIAL 


Two representatives of Division “K” of 
the Prudential have recently rounded out 
forty years of service with the company. 
They are Ernst H. Davis, cashier in the 
Binghamton, N. Y., No. 1 district and 
Charles S. Bigart of Honesdale, Pa. 
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Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 





17-23 John Street, New York 
COrtland 7-8300 





MANAGERS 


INSURANCE CO. pa 


Home Office, 50 Union Square, New York City 








122 East 42nd St.—LExington 2-6715 
245 Fifth Ave.—AShland 4-1772 
578 Madison Ave.—WIckersham 2-2627 
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Life Insurance Principles Can Aid 
Country’s Ills, Says Duffield 


Prudential Head Tells How Fundamentals of Insurance Can 
Well Be Applied to National Affairs; Stresses 
Importance of Character Building 


How the business of life insurance can 
ofier suggestive thoughts which will be 
heipful in determining the causes of the 
country’s troubles and pointing the way 
to correction of mistakes was a feature 
of the address by Edward D. Duffield, 
president of the Prudential, before the 
Chamber of Commerce of New York 
State last week. 

[he basis on which life insurance rests 





E. D. DUFFIELD 


and the principles which it must follow 
to accomplish its purpose seem not to be 
confined to the business itself, Mr. Duf- 
field said, but have an application in the 
broader and wider field of national af- 
fairs and business activities and are in- 
dicative of the mistakes of the past and 
furnish direction for the development of 
the future. 

In outlining the ways in which the 
principles of life insurance can aid Mr. 
Duffield said in part: 

Based on Proved Facts 

“In the first place, let me suggest that 
the prime essential in life insurance is an 
ascertainment of the facts and an intel- 
ligent action upon the knowledge that 
such ascertainment gives. Its mortality 
tables are not computed upon optimistic 
hopes, but upon proved facts. Its cal- 
culation of premium rates are arrived at 
not upon the assumption of fortuitous 
circumstance, but through ascertained 
knowledge. Its success in meeting its 
obligations is dependent upon a recog- 
nition of all the factors that enter into 
its problems. 

“It does not include merely those fac- 
tors that are favorable and exclude those 
that are unfavorable, but with the inclu- 
sion of all seeks to arrive at a correci 
determination. It arrives at its conclu- 
sions by intelligence rather than deter- 
mine them through rhetorical possibili- 
ties. It has built its house upon the rock 
of reality and not upon the shifting 
sands of hope. It seeks to find facts 
anil when the facts are found to face 
them fairly. 

“Fact-finding is essential to.a correct 
solution of any problem whether it be 
educational, economic or governmental. 
This is a truism, and yet it is seldom ap- 
plied. We may know what the facts are 
but when they connote unpleasant sig- 
nificance instead of facing them we seek 
to ignore them. It is not that we cannot 
understand them but we refuse to accept 
their application and obscure our vision 
With optimistic hopes—obscure them with 
meaningless oratory. 

“We really knew in the so-called pros- 
Perous years preceding 1929 the facts that 


indicated clearly that an economic storm 
was brewing. If we had based our action 
upon the facts which were common 
knowledge we would have understood 
that we were engaging in a speculative 
orgy in every form of business and com- 
mercial activity and would have reached 
the inevitable conclusion that its contin- 
uance could only result in disaster. 
Individual Responsibility 

“The second suggestion which it seems 
to me comes from the experience of life 
insurance is that it is based upon the 
assumption of individual responsibility. 
The applicant for a life insurance policy 
evidences a récognition of a responsibil- 
ity which is his and his alone. He is 
prepared to assume that responsibility— 
to rely upon his own efforts to meet his 
individual obligation. His dependents 
are to be cared for by himself; those to 
whom he owes a duty need not turn to 











AGE ano STABILITY 


are outstanding qualifications of 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE 


Incorporated 1848 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


PORTLAND, MAINE 








governmental machinery but can _ rely 
on him for its discharge. I think our 
greatest failure has been in our unwill- 
ingness in governmental and business af- 
fairs to recognize the principle of the 
responsibility that rests upon the indi- 
vidual. 

“The recognition of that responsibility 
by the individual and his honest effort 
to discharge it is requisite for accom- 
plishment. This has seemingly been for- 
gotten or ignored. We live in a machine 
age. Mass production is the one result 
desired. The individual has become but 
a cog in the machine which he operates. 
We have sought to apply the principle of 
mass production to the solution of all 


our problems and to substitute govern- 
mental machinery for individual effort. 


Unselfishness Essential 
“The real solution of our problems rests 
upon a third principle on which life in- 
surance is based—the principle of unself- 
ishness. No man ever paid a premium 
on a life insurance policy for a selfish 
motive. What he is doing, consciously 
or unconsciously, is depriving himself of 
that which is his own in order to utilize 
it for the benefit of another. He is de- 
priving himself of those things which 
his money would buy to minister to his 
own comfort; to provide for his own ne- 

(Continued on Page 12) 














HOME LIFE OF NEW YORK’ 


Vv 
OHIO 


URING the remaining weeks 
Der 1932 and the early part 
of 1933 the Home Life will con- 
sider establishing several new 
general agencies in Ohio. 

Expanding the agency organi~ 
zation which now exists in Ohio 
and in furtherance of our pro~ 
gram of sound agency develop~ 
ment. particular attention will 
be given to those numerous fine 
Ohio cities which lie between 
the metropolitan centers or in 
themselves comprise substantial 
entities. 

The method of establishing a 
gencies in these cities, which we 
believe to be a practical one, is 





THE BUCKEYE STATE 


based on a modest beginning, 
grounded in a substantial per- 
sonal production on the part of 
the General Agent, followed b 
the gradual addition of high 
grade producers. We believe this 
method meets the financial neces- 
sities of the situation and is the 
soundest possible procedure in 
meeting current conditions. 

Along these lines, and as men 
who meet the requirements are 
available, the Home Life pro- 
gram goes forward. 


On Agency Matters Address: 
Cecil C. Fulton, Jr. 
Superintendent of Agencies 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
CITY HALL PARK —NEW YorK 


Ethelbert Ide Low 
Chairman of the Board 


James A. Fulton 
President 
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Manager Jerome A. 


Schnur Wins Cup; 


Leads All Keane- Patterson Branches 


In a spirited contest between the 
branches of the Keane-Patterson Agen- 
cies, general agents of the Massachusetts 
Mutual in New York, beginning January 
of this year, in which a silver cup was 
the prize to that Branch which scored 
the most months, Jerome A. Schnur, 
manager of the John Street Branch, was 
the victor. Having won for nine con- 
secutive months he was awarded the 
cup last week by Donald Keane and 
Lloyd Patterson. 

Mr. Schnur joined the Keane-Patter- 
son organization in 1930. His periodic 
record of production has shown a de- 
cided and steady increase over each pre- 


Donald Keane (left) and Lloyd Patterson 


(right) presenting Jerome 


Schnur (center) 


cup to 


Dufheld Address 


(Continued from Page 11) 


cessities; to build for his own security in 
order that some one else may reap the 
fruits of his unselfish denial. He has ex- 
emplified the principle that the greatest 
thing in life is not found in selfish at- 
tainment but in unselfish devotion. If 
we are to have better government and 
better business and a better world it will 
not come through any mechanized system 
of government, but through better in- 
dividuals. 

“You may ask how is this to be at- 
tained? I answer through the education 
of our youth. You cannot too radically 
change the motives and purposes of 
those who have attained middle life. They 
may look back with reflection upon the 
mistakes which they have made. The 
time for their correction is past, but we 
may turn with hopefulness to the suc- 
ceeding generations that are to come 
after us. We may at least endeavor to 
see that our mistakes which have caused 
such wreckage shall not be repeated by 


them. We may admit frankly the errors 
which are ours, impress upon them the 
resulting disaster which those errors 


have brought to us. 
Purpose of Education 


“Here it is that I feel that the respon- 
sibility rests upon our colleges and uni- 
versities. Have they not placed too nar- 
row a definition upon the word ‘educa- 
tion’? They have made it an end, where- 
as it is only the means to an end. The 
mere acquisition of knowledge of and for 
itself has a value only when it is utilized 
for the benefit of humanity. Raising the 
standards of intellectual attainment will 
not of and by itself make a better race. 
If we are to confine education to the 
class-room and leave out of our defini- 
tion those broader and finer things 
which must enter into the life of men, 
we are not giving to those who must 
take up the burdens of the world that 


(Continued on Page 16) 





vious period, regardless of how much 
business slacked off in other offices dur- 
ing the depression. He capitalized on 
smaller policies rather than the big ones 
which, in 1930, he stated were out of the 
picture so far as he was concerned “on 
a moratorium.” He does not believe in 
a five-hour day, so long as it is possible 
to work ten hours, and so long as the 
life insurance business remains an “open 
shop.” He says that it is a crime for 
men who are actually in the life insur- 
ance business to be so blind as not to 
see their opportunity. Mr. Schnur’s 
unique philosophy of life has attracted 
many friends to him. 





New York Managers Look 


Forward to Conference 


There promises to be a large attend- 
ance at the first managerial conference 
yet sponsored by the Life Managers’ As- 
sociation of Greater New York, to be 
held at the Yale Club Thursday after- 
noon of next week. The conference will 
be followed by a short business meeting 
and a dinner, at which President George 
W. Smith of the New England Mutual, 
and Vice-President Peter M. Fraser of 
the Connecticut Mutual will be guests. 

Three subjects will be discussed at the 
conference: “Recruiting and Selection of 
New Agents,”—“Keeping Up Morale,” 
and “Training and Financing of Agents.” 
These will be handled by an able group 
of agency heads: C. D. Connell, Provi- 
dent Weg J. Elliott Hall, Penn Mu- 
tual; W. Dunsmore, Equitable So- 


ciety; J. C. McNamara, Guardian Life; 
H. Arthur Schmidt, New England Mu- 
tual, and Paul Clark, John Hancock oi 
3oston. 

Preparations have been made to make 
this initial conference of the association 
of considerable educational value. All 
general agents and managers in New 
York City are invited to attend as pay- 
ing guests. 


VETERAN AGENT DEAD 
A. G. Eastland, for forty-five years an 
agent for the Mutual Life of New York, 
died recently in Louisville, Ky. He was 
seventy-eight years old. 








MADE HONORARY COLONEL 

Charles F. Williams, president of the 
Western and Southern group, has been 
elected honorary Colonel by the officers 
of the 455th Field Artillery, Cincinnati 
reserve regiment. 
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GIFT 


FOR EXECUTIVES who have many to 


remember and a limited amount of time 
and money for the purpose. Attractively 
printed on a rich antique paper and 
handsomely bound, this volume offers 
the perfect Christmas combination: An 
impressive present with a universal ap- 
peal at a nominal cost—and, hap iy. 
as accessible as the coupon at the 

tom of this page. 


OFFICE EMPLOYEES, hemmed in by 


details, dictation and dull routine, par- 
ticularly will thrill to glimpses of the 
more glamorous side of insurance re- 
vealed in these scintillating stories. 


FIELD MEN, too, will be keen about 


this compilation. Not only will it supply 
them with a unique fund of good yarns, 
apropos of this and that, but it will 
readily solve their own gift problem, 
simply and economically. 


AGENTS will find welcome surcease 


from current worries in this attention- 
gripping book—and, 
present that will be sincerely appre- 
ciated by 


an appropriate 


POLICYHOLDERS AND PROSPECTS 


on whom they wish to make a particular 
impression, clerks and stenographers, 
friends and relatives, sweethearts and 


neighbors, doctor, lawyer, merchant, 


chief—in fact, anybody and everybody 
who enjoys exciting stories dramatically 
told. 


AVOID THE 
CHRISTMAS CRUSH! 


SHOP tHE 


EASY—> 


COUPON WAY 





Jacket Design for Insurance Thrillers 


JUST THE THING 
FOR YOUR 
WAITING ROOM! 


No one will ever count minutes on 

you if a copy of INSURANCE 
THRILLERS “ad temptingly near. 
These short, snappy, action-packed 
tales will hold them enthralled— 
aghast at the blood curdling horror 
of greed-driven crimes—baffled 
by the perplexing intricacy of con- 
fronting 2 oa at the 
lightning ingenuity of swift-footed 
detection! Order your copies now! 
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for which please send 
daar see dod de> copies of 
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THRILLERS 
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STATE 


The Weekly Underwriter 
80 Maiden Lane, New York 


PRICE $1.50 PER COPY 
TEN COPIES TEN DOLLARS 


Special prices on orders for 100 or more 
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Current Risk Trends: Diagnosed By 
Home Office Life Underwriters 


More than forty American and Cana- 
dian life companies were represented at 
the fall meeting of the Home Office Life 
Underwriters Association, held Thursday 
and Friday of last week at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York City. There 
were approximately 200 in attendance, 
the local companies being especially well 
represented. 

\ustin D. Reiley, supervisor of risks, 
Mutual Life, and retiring president of 





WILLIAM F. ROHLFFS 


The New President 


the association, presided at the opening 
meeting Thursday, while his newly 
elected successor, William F. Rohlffs, as- 
sistant secretary, New York Life, took 
charge of the afternoon session on that 
day. The. chairmen of the Friday ses- 
sions were Malcolm Adam, assistant vice- 
president, Penn Mutual, and John R. 
Harris, manager Ordinary Application 
Division, Metropolitan Life. 

Among those present who seemed to 
take a keen interest in the sessions, in 
addition to the home office underwriters, 
were John M. Laird, vice-president of 
the Connecticut General, former presi- 
dent of the American Life Convention; 
Byron K. Elliott, manager and general 
counsel of the Convention, and leading 


executives of the various inspection 
bureaus. 
Following the officers’ reports and 


election of officers for the coming year, 
the convention opened with a paper on 
“Insuring Juveniles and Smaller Risks,” 
by Donald B. Semans, chief underwriter, 
Lincoln National. The subject of the 
next paper was “The Underwriting of 
Reinstatements,” and it was developed 
by W. L. Sitgreaves, Aetna Life. Mr. 
Sitgreaves’ paper touched upon both the 
underwriting and legal aspects of the 
problem. 
Hear John S. Thompson 

At the luncheon which followed, John 
S. Thompson, vice-president and mathe- 
matician of the Mutual Benefit, president 
of the Actuarial Society of America, was 
guest speaker. He was introduced by F. 
Phelps Todd, vice-president, Provident 
Mutual. 

C. H. Beckett, actuary, State Life of 


Indiana, was the opening afternoon 
Speaker, taking up “Moral MHazard- 
Habits.” Next was Samuel G. Hopkins, 


Penn Mutual Life underwriter, who de- 
veloped health and accident data taken 
from official government files relating to 
students at West Point and Annapolis 
and officers of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps and Coast Guard. Significant in- 
formation relative to violent deaths, in- 
cluding deaths due to aviation crash, 
among this class was produced. 

The Friday morning session was given 
over to a clinic, presided over by Mr. 
Adam. The program committee had se- 


lected about twenty-five different cases 
of various types introducing significant 
underwriting problems for consideration. 
The members of the association were 
informed of the essential features of 
each. case and all were afforded an op- 
portunity to express their views as to 
the proper underwriting treatment to be 
accorded. In the discussion a free in- 
terchange of viewpoint was developed 
bringing out many important angles to 
be considered in weighing some of the 
knotty problems presented to the under- 
writers. 
Hunter Guest Speaker 

At the luncheon Friday, Henry H. 
Jackson, actuary, National Life of Ver- 
mont, presided and introduced as the 
guest speaker Dr. Arthur Hunter, vice- 
president and chief actuary of the New 
York Life. 

The chairman for the closing session 
on Friday afternoon, John R. Harris, in- 
troduced two speakers, both of whom 
dealt with the subject of inspection serv- 
ice, Godfrey Moora, associate super- 
visor of risks, Mutual Life, took up 
“How the Companies May Make Fuller 





for our fieldmen. 





MORE AMMUNITION 
The Philadelphia Life Adjustment Policy 
has been built to fit present day conditions. 
It is a 1932 model— 
More Protection—Low Cost— 
Flexible—Permanent. 
General Agents wanted in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Indiana, and Michigan. 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
111 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Use of Inspection Services,” while Allen 
Spencer, vice-president, Retail Credit 
Co., brought out many practical points 
in his discussion of “What the Compa- 
nies May Do to Improve the Inspection 
Service.” 

Mr. Spencer stressed the point that 
the inspection companies are endeavoring 
to work in complete co-operation with 
the ficld units of the companies and 
would like the companies to treat them 
as a part of their home offices. 

New Executive Committee 

In addition to the officers announced 
in the Eastern Underwriter last week, 
the new roster includes three other mem- 
bers of the executive committee: Ross 


B. Gordon, vice-president and supervisor 
of applications, State Mutual; John R. 
Harris, manager, Ordinary Application 
Department, Metropolitan Life, and 
L. M. Robotham, secretary, Life Depart- 
ment, Travelers. Malcolm Adam, as- 
sistant vice-president, Penn Mutual, was 
re-elected editor of the association. 

There were about thirty companies rep-, 
resented at the occupational conference 
held on Wednesday preceding the main 
association sessions, R. J. Vane, super- 
visor, Statistical Bureau, Metropolitan 
Life, presided at the meeting. Thurs- 
day morning, a visit was made to the 
plant of the National Refining Co. in 
Long Island City. 
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decided to buy a little home. 
the New York Life has been keeping for us these many years .. . 


“A Source of Comfort Through the Years” 
The Record of a Small Policy 


The following letter from a Wisconsin clergyman illustrates strikingly how even 
a small life policy kept in force may be the chief or sole means to security and 
peace in the later years of life: | 


“My mind goes back across the years, to an afternoon in North Dakota, 
when a representative of the New York Life came to my home and urged 
me to take out some Life Insurance. 
poor to make a start. I was so short of money that the agent had to lend 
me the money for my first premium. My only regret is that I did not let 
him make it three thousand instead of one, as he wanted to do. 


‘It has been a source of comfort through the years, to have even so 
small an amount in a safe place. Now we are no longer young, and have 
This means that we need the small savings 


* kk ££ KF KF F 


This is a $1,000 20 Payment Life policy issued at age 35. Total pre- 
miums paid—$766.80. Present cash value, including dividend deposits, 
amounts to $1,146.21. Through all these years the beneficiary has been 
protected for $1,000. 


A life or endowment policy (but not term insurance) 
is an Insured Savings Plan with guaranteed values for 
Retirement. 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


51 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


I believed in insurance but was too 
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Aetna Life Makes Agency Changes 
Affecting Several Cities in Kast 


James P. Graham, Jr., Goes to Springfield, Mass.; Wilkes-Barre 
and Scranton Offices Consolidated Under R. H. Miller; 
New Agency at Williamsport Under Frank J. Toohey; 
John B. Rowe at Rochester; Other Changes 


A number of changes in the eastern 
territory have been made by the Aetna 
Life, according to announcements by 
Vice-President K. A. Luther. These 
changes, all to become effective Decem- 
ber 26, affect the company’s agencies at 
Rochester, N. Y., Utica, N. Y., Scranton, 
Pa., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Springfield, Mass., 
and 165 Broadway, New York City, and 
also include the establishment of a new 
agency at Williamsport, Pa. 

The Wilkes-Barre and Scranton agen- 





JAMES P. GRAHAM, JR. 


cies are to be consolidated, the combined 
territories to come under the leadership 
of R. H. Miller, who has been general 
agent at Scranton since July 1, 1927. Mr. 
Miller has been connected with the 
Scranton agency since 1913, later as as- 
sistant general agent under R. H. Keffer. 
Upon Mr. Keffer’s appointment in 1927 
to 100 William Street, New York City, 
as general agent, Mr. Miller succeeded 
him at Scranton. 

Mr. Miller’s record at Scranton makes 





L. H. HOUSE 


him well fitted to take over the added 
responsibilities connected with this new 
organization. The new consolidated plan 
will add to Mr. Miller’s territory the 
counties of Luzerne, Columbia and Mon- 
roe. Robinson & Robinson, general 


agents at Wilkes-Barre, will continue to 
represent the Aetna affiliated companies 
as general agents. In resigning as life 
general agents, the Robinson brothers 
plan to continue with the life company 
as personal producers. 

Further plans for territorial reorgan- 
ization in Pennsylvania include the es- 
tablishment of a new general agency at 
Williamsport, and the appointment of 
Frank J. Toohey as general agent there. 
This agency will cover these counties: 





ROBERT H. MILLER 


McKean, Potter, Tioga, Elk, Cameron, 
Clinton, Lycoming, Clearfield and Center. 

Mr. Toohey, a native of Binghamton, 
N. Y., started as a newspaper man in 
1912, for several years covering political 
news at the state capital for “The Scran- 
ton Republican.” Later he was director 
of publicity for the International Corre- 
spondence Schools, in charge of educa- 
tional motion picture promotion. He 
joined the Aetna’s Scranton agency in 
1925 and in 1929 was appointed super- 
visor under Mr. Miller. His appointment 
as general agent comes in recognition 
of his record as a personal producer and 
as a successful sales supervisor. 

James P. Graham, Jr., general agent at 
165 Broadway, New York City, goes to 
Springfield, Mass., as general agent on 


December 26, at which date the 165 
Broadway office will be discontinued. Mr. 
Graham has been with the Aetna Life 
since 1923, and in September, 1924, was 
appointed manager of the company’s 
Forty-second Street office, under Hart & 
Eubank, general agents. The general 
agency partnership of Graham & Luther 





J. B. ROWE 


was created in 1926, with headquarters 
in Brooklyn. .Upon E,. D. Luther’s ap- 
pointment to New Haven in 1927 Mr. 
Graham became head of the Brooklyn 
office. 

Mr. Graham expanded the sales or- 





FRANK J. TOOHEY 


ganization as general agent at Brooklyn, 
and established new production records 
there. He was appointed in May, 1929, 





ff Passes MUTUAL LIFE 





GEARED SELLING 


Fidelity gears its direct 
mail lead service to an exceed- 
ingly profitable “Income for 
Life” appeal. The premium 
value for each dollar invested 
by its agents last year in this 
service was $54.60. Applica- 
tions written on leads from 
the service are 36% higher 
than the company average of 
all paid policies. 

Users Prorir ACCORDINGLY 


“Income for Life”, Low 
Rate Life, Family Income, 
Disability, Accidental Death 
Benefits and a full line of 
annuity forms are included in 
the Fidelity kit—backed by 
more than half a century of 
fair dealing. 


Send for booklet 


“The Company Back of the 
Contract” 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT President 
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Geared to the 
modern insurance 


~~ the 
tnodern policy contracts 
G& The Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Company 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 





















Chicago 


A Good Place to Live 
A Good Place to Work 


Chicago inspires an 
intense loyalty among 
her people. The 
Illinois Life is but 


one of many organi- 
zations proud to be 


a Chicago booster. 


ILLINOIS LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 
+ CHICAGO + 
Illinois Life Building 
1212 Lake Shore Drive 


Raymond W. Stevens, President 
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to New York City as general agent at 
the 165 Broadway office. There he has 
continued along the lines which have 
made his experience so successful—or- 
ganization development and original sales 
promotion work. He has long been ac- 
tively identified with the Life Underwrit- 
ers’ Association of New York as a mem- 
ber of the executive committee, as chair- 
man of the membership committee and 
at present as secretary-treasurer of the 
association. The resignation of W. C. 
Cousins, who has been general agent at 
Springfield since January, 1930, becomes 
effective December 26. His future plans 
have not yet been decided. 

John B. Rowe, who succeeds V. H. 
Chasey as general agent at Rochester, 
N. Y., has come from the ranks to his 
new appointment. He studied at Colum- 
bia and later at Rutgers University, 
where he was graduated with the class of 
1923. Following his graduation he be- 
came treasurer and general manager of 
the Thorold Pulp & Paper Co., Ontario, 
and later was one of the general insur- 
ance firm of Fisher & Rowe at War- 
saw, N. Y. 

Mr. Rowe came with the Aetna Life 
in 1930 to attend the group department 
school at the home office. Concluding 
that course, he joined the New Haven 
agency under E. D. Luther, general agent. 
In January, 1932, he was appointed super- 
visor at Bridgeport, which is operated 
from the New Haven office. V. H. 
Chasey, who has been with the Aetna 
Life twenty years and general agent at 
Rochester since 1925, will engage in per- 
sonal production as assistant general 
agent at Rochester. 

Lawrence H. House, assistant general 
agent with the Place & Place agency in 
Boston, has been appointed general agent 
at Utica, N. Y., to succeed L. D. Klous. 
Mr. House, born in South Manchester, 
Conn., in 1893, has been with the Aetna 
Life continuously since leaving school in 
1910. He started as a clerk in the home 
ofice and has advanced steadily since 
that time through a series of promotions 
carrying greater responsibilities. 

Mr. House’s experience has been wide 
and valuable. He has been a personal 
producer, agency cashier at Columbus 
and Baltimore, traveling auditor for the 
home office, and for three years was 
home office cashier at the 100 William 
Street agency in New York City. In 
October, 1929, Mr. House was appointed 
to the Boston agency to take charge of 
brokerage business. Soon after he was 
made assistant general agent at Boston 
and in that capacity has been engaged in 
supervisory and promotional work which 
has added still more to his intimate 
knowledge of the insurance business. Mr. 
Klous, in resigning as general agent at 
Utica, has made no decision yet regard- 
ing his future plans. 


T. A. Peyser Honored 
At McMillen Luncheon 


TELLS OF CAMPAIGN EFFORTS 





Congressman-Elect Thanks Agency for 
Its Cooperation; Tells Agents Hard 
Work Brings Results 





There was an enthusiastic luncheon- 
meeting of the Clifford L. McMillen 
Agency of the Northwestern Mutual on 
Monday at the Hotel Roosevelt in New 
York City. The purpose was twofold: to 
pay tribute to Theodore A. Peyser, mem- 
ber of the agency recently elected to the 
U. S. Congress, and to hear an address 
by R. P. Thierbach, assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies of the Northwestern. 

In presenting Mr. Peyser to the as- 
semblage Mr. McMillen told how he had 
first met the Congressman-Elect twenty- 
two years ago when he joined the com- 
pany, how he was favorably impressed 
from the start and how his regard had 
grown with the years. He said that in 
carrying the seventeenth district in New 
York by a plurality of 6,800 Mr. Peyser 
(a Democrat) deserved the greatest 
praise because this same district gave a 
majority to Hoover in the recent election. 
It was pointed out that Mr. Peyser es- 
tablished a “real calling and interview- 
ing record” during the political campaign. 


Gives Selling Tips 


Mr. Peyser, in thanking the agency 
for the fine cooperation given him, ad- 
mitted frankly that he worked harder 
during the campaign than he had ever 
before in his life but that he was satis- 
fied since he got results. “In selling in- 
surance you can do likewise,” he said. 
“Hard effort is the main thing needed. 
Don’t stop when you are turned down. 
Keep on going and you'll be surprised 
at the results you'll get.” 

A brief talk was given at the luncheon 
by R. P. Fielder of the Emergency Unem- 
ployment Relief Committee of New 
York, who said there are one-third more 
unemployed now in the city than there 
were at this time one year ago. He said 
that insurance men, through their con- 
tact with such large numbers of people 
can be of great assistance to the cam- 
paign and he asked the agents to let the 
public know that the committee is func- 
tioning efficiently and that the fund will 
be distributed without discrimination. 





RELIANCE ANNIVERSARY MEET 

The Reliance Life is making prepara- 
tions for the company’s thirtieth anni- 
versary sales congress, to be held next 
May at the Homestead, Hot Springs, Va. 








TRIPLE INDEMNITY LIFE INSURANCE 
with 
NON-CANCELLABLE 
WEEKLY ACCIDENT DISABILITY 
in 
ONE CONTRACT FOR ONE PREMIUM 


General Agency Contracts available at Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Toledo, Ohio; Erie, Penna.; Harrisburg, Penna.; Philadelphia, 
Penna.; and the State of Delaware. 


Inquire 


United Life and Accident Insurance Company 
United Life Building 
Concord, New Hampshire 








Thierbach Defines “I’s” 
Of Successful Selling 


ADDRESSES McMILLEN AGENCY 








Stresses Important Influence of Incen- 
tive, Interest, Information, Initia- 
tive, Industry and Inspiration 





Adherence to six “I’s” will make for 
success in life insurance selling, R. P. 
Thierbach, assistant superintendent of 
agencies, Northwestern Mutual, told the 
McMillen Agency at a luncheon-meet- 
ing at the Hotel Roosevelt on Monday. 
These “I’s” are Incentive, Interest, In- 
formation, Initiative, Industry and In- 
spiration, and Mr. Thierbach cited the 
influence of each on an agent’s work. 

At the outset the speaker remarked 
that in his opinion, success does not 
necessarily mean volume. “Rather, the 
true measure of success in life underwrit- 
ing is how close the production is to the 
ability of the individual,” he said. “These 
six I’s are personal qualities. Careful 
adherence to them will insure a satis- 
factory business, while violation of them 
on the part of the agent will almost in- 
variably cause disaster.” 

In developing his subject Mr. Thier- 

bach said in part: 
_ “As far as Interest goes, life insurance 
is interesting from any angle one cares 
to judge. Its historical background, its 
social and economic service, are factors 
which make it interesting. The mind of 
the life underwriter is constantly chal- 
lenged, because life insurance is so close- 
ly allied to so many subjects that he 
may develop his mental qualities along 
any one of a number of lines, and find 
that growth useful in the actual sale of 
life insurance. To be successful, an agent 
must go beyond the need to make money 
and being interested in the job. He 
should know something of the service he 
is handling in its technical as well as its 
sales aspect. 

“Time, when properly used, is money. 
Time can only be properly used when 
an agent has sufficient self-discipline to 
strictly adhere to a work plan which 
involves— 

1. A definite work schedule, providing suffi- 
cient field hours to permit the expression 
of his own best efforts. 

2. A definite work schedule which provides 
sufficient office hours to enable him to 
fully capitalize his field hours. 

3. An organized prospecting system, so that 
his time will be spent interviewing se- 
lected prospects. 

4. A record system which will keep him stim- 
ulated to greater achievement. 

5. Ability to stick to the work scheduled 
every day so that he will gain momentum 
of continuity. 


“The Northwestern Mutual has con- 


























ducted extensive experiments in time 
control. From this experimentation 
evolved the formula 40-40-14-1. Inas- 
much as it takes practically an hour to 
make a call, a work week of 40 hours 
will produce not less than 40 calis, of 
which 14 interviews can be had, from 
which 1 sale should result. This for- 
mula has the background of something 
like 700,000 hours of catalogued time. Let 
me assure any agent with all the sin- 
cerity at my command, that a minimum 
of 40 hours a week is necessary for him 
if he is to produce his greatest possible 
volume.” 

ee 








Stewardship 


HE MUTUAL BENEFIT is justly proud of its 
record of stewardship, for funds entrusted to 
its care have been conserved and wisely increased. 
Neither war, nor plague nor panic has pre- 


vented the performance of. its contracts. 


And in 


that constancy there is confidence that members of 
the Company will continue to find safety in Mutual 
Benefit protection. New policies being issued daily 
are contractual obligations and will further demon- 
strate the unchanging character of Mutual Benefit 
security . . . the first law of a life insurance com- 


pany is security. 


The MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Newark, New Jersey 
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Life Conference 


(Continued from Page 3) 


nouncement of two new policy forms the 
company is issuing. 

Mr. Maclean emphasized that person- 
ally he isn’t greatly sold on the refund 
annuity, despite its current popularity. 
He thinks the larger income return pos- 
sible on the straight annuity makes-this 
form far more desirable. “Annuity pros- 
pects have to pay rather dearly for the 
refund,” he said. When an agent wants 
to write a joint annuity on husband and 
wife the speaker suggested the advis- 
ability of writing one joint policy on 
both lives and also a single annuity on 
each of the two. This method will give 
the couple more desirable coverage and 
a better break financially, he said. 

The sense of humor of Mr. Maclean 
is well known and it came into full play 
during his remarks. His address made 
quite a hit with the crowd. After 
the meeting he was surrounded by many 
agents who had questions for him to 
answer. 


L. G. Simon’s Talk 


Following an intermission Leon Gil- 
bert Simon discussed business insurance, 
in which field he has gained wide recog- 
nition. One of his suggestions was 
“don’t neglect the small cases in busi- 
ness insurance.” The great majority of 
business cases written today are com- 
paratively small in size, he said, despite 
general belief to the contrary. The big 
cases are widely publicized whereas the 
hundreds of little ones get little recog- 
nition. 

The less the number of persons con- 
trolling the business, the greater the need 
for coverage, Mr. Simon declared. The 
closer the contact also, the greater the 
need, he added. Prospects for business 
insurance will usually underestimate the 
value of their interests when talking to 
the agent while the agent will usually 
overestimate these interests. Between is 
usually the happy medium, Mr. Simon 
said. 

That agents who resort to tricky meth- 


ods in handling business cases should 
be exposed was emphasized by the Eqi- 
table producer. They suggest wrong 
methods of raising premiums, etc., and 
are liable to get the firm into all kinds 
of trouble if they don’t know the tech- 
nicalities of the subject they are present- 
ing. Mr. Simon also brought out that 
additional personal insurance can often 
be written when busimess insurance is 
taken out. The need for additional in- 
surance is usually developed when a 
man’s affairs are investigated. 

A forceful address on “Life Insurance, 
the Underlying Security of the United 
States for the Protection of One’s Home, 
Business and Old Age,” by James Elton 
Bragg, closed the afternoon session. 

Because the life insurance structure is 


JAMES ELTON BRAGG 











INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 


built right is the reason why it is depres- 
sion-proof, Mr. Bragg pointed out. When 
a person buys a life policy he buys a 
cross-section of a huge investment block 
of the finest and most diversified securi- 


ties. He takes part automatically in two 
huge operations when he insures: a co- 
operative investment enterprise and a 
loss-sharing enterprise, and he gets a 
protection guarantee. It is the only in- 
vestment system yet devised, the speaker 
said, whereby a man can positively an- 
ticipate his financial future. 
Depreciation of Investments 

Depreciation of investments due to 
conditions is of small significance to the 
policyholder of a life company, Mr. 
Bragg said. He need have no worry, 
knowing that the company will not have 
to sacrifice its holdings at the current 
market price. Whereas an_ individual 
investor would have to liquidate his 
holdings at a substantial loss, the com- 
pany can hold on. A policyholder is ex- 
tremely fortunate in being able to share 
in these carefully chosen and diversified 
holdings which he couldn’t procure in- 
dividually, Mr. Bragg added. 

On the other side of the picture, that 
of death, the policyholder enters into a 
large group and gets group aid when it 
is needed. His family could not procure 
this aid in any other manner. What 
would take years to accumulate in other 
investment channels is immediately avail- 
able at an insured’s death. 


THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Policies Are Issued from Birth to Sixty-Five Years Next 
Birthday 


A comparative statement of the Company’s progress during the last ten 
years shows a remarkable achievement. 
by 141.9%; the admitted assets have shown a gain of 492.2%. 
reserves for the protection of policyholders have expanded by 545.6%; and the 
insurance in force has increased by 152.6%. 

OVER ONE HUNDRED AND FOUR MILLIONS IN FORCE 


A Policy for Every Purse and Purpose 














The premium income has increased 
The policy 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Duffield Address 


(Continued from Page 14) 
recognition of individual responsibility 
which is essential to a world recovery. 

“Tf we train only the mind and are ob- 
livious to the character we need not an- 
ticipate that the next generation will do 
better than we have done. They may 
create a world in which science has pro- 
vided more largely for human comforts. 
They may provide for more rapid trans- 
portation. They may improve the ma- 
chinery of production. But if with all this 
the individual man has not gained some- 
where a recognition of his obligation to 
his fellowman, we will go from disaster 
to disaster.” 


LANDAU ANNIVERSARY 

The Leo D. Landau Agency of the 
Guardian Life, 1440 Broadway, New 
York, celebrated its tenth anniversary 
on November 17 with a beefsteak din- 
ner at Keen’s Chop House, New York. 

Nat S. Barrows, as chairman, intro- 
duced the speakers, among whom were 
Alfred M. Lasky, a ten year member of 
the agency; Frank Weidenborner, su- 
perintendent of agencies; Joseph Lock- 
wood, assistant vice-president for the 
executive department and Judge A. S. 
Bordon of Hartford. After the dinner 
Ben Goldman, aided by Milton Schloss, 
presided over the entertainment. 















THE MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


654 Madison Avenue at 60th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Founded 1850 


Life 


THOMAS E. LOVEJOY, President 





Endowment 


Double Indemnity 


Modified Life 


Preferred Risk 


Retirement Income 


Disability 


Salary Savings 
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Importance of Procedure in Writing 


Insurance Trusts Is Emphasized 


The speed with which life insurance 
trusts have caught public favor in the 
last few years has automatically led to 
some complexities which it is the duty 
of the legal and insurance professions to 
guard against in the future, declared 
Guy B. Horton, a representative of the 
Legal Department of the National Life 
of Vermont, in an address before the 
Boston Life Insurance Council recently. 
The Council is made up of life under- 
writers and trust officers. 

“All too often,” he said, “insurance is 
purchased and put in force before the 
trust has been created or the terms of 
the trust agreed upon. The sequence 
always should be the other way. The 
scheme of the trust must be worked out, 
and the instrument drafted before the 
insurance is applied for, or existing poli- 
cies put in appropriate form. On the 
other hand, the insurance must be ar- 
ranged before the trust instrument is ex- 
ecuted. In no other way can the poli- 
cies be fitted into the plan, and if not 
so fitted by the use of every care, fail- 
ure is probable. 


Three Steps Necessary 

“The importance of correct procedure 
and sequence is especially great in cre- 
ating insurance trusts for partnership or 
corporate liquidation. Three steps and 
documents are necessary to create them. 
(1) Agreement between partners or co- 
stockholders. (2) Trust instrument. (3) 
Insurance policy. 

“They must be prepared in the order 
named, The trust company must fit its 


part into the scheme arranged by part- 
ners or stockholders; the policy must be 
fited into the trust. The interrelation 
must be worked out so exactly that the 
machine created by those three units 
shall function efficiently without fric- 
tion.” 

Mr. Horton considered many technical 
points and came to the conclusion that 
more general use should be made of the 
authority and experience of the man in 
charge of life insurance trusts in the 
home office of the insurance company. 
“To his desk,” he said, “come many times 
daily not only problems but forms from 
every section of the United States. He 
would be blind indeed if he had failed 
to acquire an extensive, if not an inten- 
sive, education. 

Litigation Risk 

“Tt must be remembered that in these 
trusts are unusual possibilities and even 
probabilities of litigation. The problem 
and danger is not confined to the insur- 
ance company and perhaps it has least 
to risk. It usually can protect itself by 
paying money into court and letting the 
claimants fight it out. The real thing 
in danger is that house of protection 
which has been built with so much care 
and sacrifice. 

“The disposition of insurance proceeds 
through a trust is not so simple as com- 
monly supposed. It is indeed fortunate 
that to this problem should be devoted 
the combined resources of two such great 
institutions—trusts and insurance com- 
panies—each unrivaled in its own field, 
now partners in a new-found service.” 





PACIFIC MUTUAL CHANGE 


Most of Staff of New York City Office 
Will Be Transferred to 
Newark 

Almost the entire staff of the New 
York City office of the Pacific Mutual, 
which is under the management of W. 
B. Snowden, will be moved to Newark in 
the near future. Mr. Snowden has also 
been in charge of New Jersey territory 
for the company. Collection of premiums 
on present policies will be handled in 
Newark while a claim department will 
be maintained by the company at the 
present New York office, 130 William 
Street. 

This move was made necessary by the 
Pacific Mutual’s announcement last week 
of the decision to withdraw from the 
state of New York as of December 15. 
The company at the same time an- 
nounced its intention to withdraw from 
Connecticut and Rhode Island. It will 
be the company’s policy to concentrate 
intensively in the states where its oper- 
ations are more extensive and where it 
does a combined life, accident and 
health business. In the three states 
named the Pacific Mutual has been writ- 
ing health and accident insurance only. 


MISSOURI STATE ANNIVERSARY 
Wednesday, November 23, was the 
fortieth anniversary of the organization 
of the Missouri State Life. The com- 
pany’s admitted assets increased from 

$6,035 from December 31, 1893, to: more 
$154,944,000 as of December 31, 
Jl, 











AD MEN’S LIFE GROUP TO MEET 

The eastern members of the Life 
Group, Insurance Advertising Confer- 
ence, will meet at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, December 6. Nelson A. White of 
the Provident Mutual has been appoint- 
ed chairman of the Round Table meet- 
ing by Kenilworth H. Mathus, chairman 
of the Life Group. 


AGENTS HEAR PAUL A. ROTH 

Paul A. Roth, trust representative in 
the Central Hanover Bank & Trust Co. 
gave a good talk on life insurance trusts 
before the Monday morning meeting of 
the Prosser & Homans agency of the 
Equitable Society. 





CALL RICHMOND MAN SUICIDE 


Companies Bring Out Evidence That 
Insured Drove Car in Front 
of Train 

Claiming that Henry Clay Hopkins, 
Richmond business man, deliberately 
drove his automobile in front of a train 
which killed him at a railroad crossing 
at Windsor Shades, Va., the New Eng- 
land Mutual Life and the Life Insurance 
Co. of Virginia are resisting payment on 
three policies. 

The New England Mutual has paid 
$25,000, the face value of its two policies, 
but refused an additional $25,000 as dou- 
ble indemnity. The Life Insurance Co. 
of Virginia has denied liability under a 
$25,000 policy with $10,000 additional for 
accidental death, on the ground that the 
policy was voided by the one-year sui- 
cide clause. This policy was issued in 
March of this year. The New England 
policies were issued in November, 1930, 
and January, 1931. 

Testimony is being produced by the 
companies to show that Hopkins planned 
his death. He is said to have inquired as 
to the time the train would pass and 
when told that it would not stop at 
Windsor Shades, remarking “That suits 
me all right.” He had spent the night 
before at a Windsor Shades hotel. 








INDIANA ELECTION RESULTS 


F. E. Williamson Again Auditor; A. 
Leroy Portteous a State Senator; 
Winfield Miller Defeated 

Floyd E. Williamson, state auditor of 
Indianapolis and formerly state manager 
of the Provident Life & Accident, has 
been re-elected auditor. Mr. Williamson 
was born in a log cabin north of Indian- 
apolis. 

Another insurance man of that state 
who was successful in the recent elec- 
tions is A. Leroy Portteous, treasurer 
of the Indianapolis Life. He was elected 
to the state senate on the Democratic 
ticket. 

Winfield Miller, for twenty-three years 
farm loan agent for the Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life in Indiana and Ohio, was de- 
feated as a Republican state senator. He 
served in the senates of 1921, 1923, 1929 
and 1931; also in the house of 1919. 











Connecticut General 
Specialties 


Guaranteed cost contracts. 
Disability income and waiver of premium. 


Retirement plans with and without life and disa- 
bility insurance. 


Single premium annuities. 
Salary savings insurance. 


Accident insurance—especially reimbursement 
forms. 


Group and wholesale life, group accident and sick- 
ness insurance. 


Group retirement annuities. 


Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 











THE FORMULA 
of SUCCESS 


IFE INSURANCE can be explained in plain, everyday 
language. The facts can be simply stated. People need to 
be told about life insurance by one who knows life insurance 





and its adaptability. Salesmen of integrity, ability and courage 
who will work systematically and plainly state the facts of life 
insurance service will be Masters of their craft and successful. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE OF NEW YORK, with its long history. of 
increasing success, offers opportunity. It writes Annuities and 
all standard forms of life insurance. Double Indemnity Benefits. 
It has many practices to broaden and expedite service for Field 
Representatives and for Policyholders. 


Those contemplating engaging in life insurance field work as 
a career of broad service and personal achievement are invited 
to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 








of New York 
34 Nassau Street 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 


New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
Vice-President 
a 
Manager of Ag 
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RICHARDSON SPEAKS HIS MIND 

Frederick Richardson, United States 
manager, (General Accident, spoke his 
mind freely on the emergency compen- 
sation rate situation last week before the 
casualty actuaries and the reverberations 
of his remarks will probably be heard 
for some time to come. Instead of ac- 
cepting the prevailing viewpoint that 
higher rates are needed because of the 
emergency he pointed out that the ne- 
cessity for them arose out of what he 
termed a definite breakdown of the rate- 
making structure. His opinion, given in 
a spirit of constructiveness, was that 
“emergency should play no part in a 
proper system of rate-making.” 

In line with this thought Mr. Richard- 
son raised the question as to what will 
happen when the emergency passes. 
Rates may be too high when the storm 
has gone or they may be just about right. 
He was anxious to know if the emer- 
gency increases were to be relinquished 
in either event. The point he made was 
that the ability to meet unexpected 
crises and catastrophes is the property 
of the surplus funds and that “it is only 
because our method has failed to meet 
normal costs and has ignored the ele- 
ment of surplus profit that we now find 
ourselves without provision against the 
rainy day.” 

Mr. Richardson, in stressing that the 
seriousness of rate inadequacy was rec- 
ognized early in 1924, maintained that 
then would have been the right time to 
repair leaks and not when a fierce gale 
is blowing and the ship is in danger of 
foundering. If, at that time, an authori- 
tative group of actuaries and executives 
had stood out for reasonable conditions 
in seeking state insurance department 
support, he said, “we could have had 
them after going through the preliminary 
skirmishes.” 





LOWER WATER CHARGES FOR 
SPRINKLERS 

Reports issued by the National Fire 
Protection Association, summaries of 
which appeared in the fire department of 
The Eastern Underwriter last week, 
show that efforts are still being carried 
on consistently to eliminate alleged ex- 
cessive charges by city water supply bu- 
reaus Or companies for automatic sprin- 
kler systems. Those who install sprin- 
kler protection in their buildings for the 
safety of their own property and that of 
a community in general strongly oppose 
paying regular charges for water which 
may flow through the sprinklers to ex- 


tinguish a fire when no charge whatso- 
ever is imposed upon any individual 
whose property is afire for water 
used by the local fire department from 
street hydrants. 

Automatic sprinkler systems are costly 
in themselves and in towns and cities 
where a heavy water charge is added the 
expense of such fire protection becomes 
almost prohibitive. Every city for the 
sake of its own community welfare 
should encourage all steps taken to pro- 
mote fire prevention. A large number 
of municipalities are sufficiently fore- 
sighted to realize that reasonably low 
charges for water used in privately 
owned sprinkler systems are of direct 
benefit to all property owners in the 
neighborhood and may often be the 
means of stopping a possible conflagra- 
tion. Fire protection experts are co- 
operating closely with those spreading 
the principle that every encouragement 
should be accorded by local governments 
to those who demonstrate a willingness 
to reduce the danger of fire, whether by 
the installation of sprinkler systems or 
any other approved method. 





ROCHESTER FRAUD RING 
BROKEN UP 

It is good news to learn from Roches- 
ter that the police and insurance men 
are making progress in their efforts to 
wipe out the menacing automobile insur- 
ance fraud ring which was unearthed in 
that city several months ago. The com- 
panies lost many thousands of dollars 
through questionable “injuries” received 
by persons who claimed to be involved 
in actual or theoretical accidents. Now 
it is learned that fourteen out of the 
twenty defendants in actions brought for 
grand larceny or attempted grand lar- 
ceny have pleaded guilty in a Rochester 
court. Suspended sentences were given 
to twelve persons having minor parts in 
the alleged conspiracy and it is-expected 
that their testimony will be used in pros- 
ecuting six leaders in the ring who have 
pleaded not guilty. 

It is known that the National Bureau 
of Casualty & Surety Underwriters 
through its well organized claim depart- 
ment had a prominent part in breaking 
up the ring. This department is extend- 
ing its activities to all parts of the 
country and doing a fine job. 





W. L. Hall, prominent insurance agent 
of Bowling Green, Ky., has been elected 
secretary of the local Board of Trade. 
He formerly served as president of the 
organization. 


GEORGE HARRINGTON 


George Harrington, formerly for years 
with the committee on losses of the New 
York Board of Fire Underwriters and 
now an independent adjuster with offices 
at 123 William Street, is also one of the 
most popular lecturers of the Insurance 
Society of New York. He is conduct- 
ing a third year class in fire insurance, 
describing and analyzing the standard 
fire policy and other forms. At the pres- 
ent time he has close to 100 students 
taking this important course. One of 
his most regular “pupils” is Arthur 
Arnow, president of the General Bro- 
kers Association of the Metropolitan 
District and one of the best known in- 
surance personalities in the city. If Mr. 
Arnow, with his years of experience, 
finds value in Mr. Harrington’s course 
to students of the Society then both the 
Society and the lecturer are to be com- 
mended. Extracts from some of Mr. 
Harrington’s lectures were published in 
last week’s issue of The Eastern Under- 
writer. 

* Aa * 

George Willard Smith, president of the 
New England Mutual Life, was guest and 
speaker at a luncheon held in Buffalo 
last week. Local agents in the up- 
state area were present at the lunch- 
eon at which Mr. Smith commented 
on the strong position of life insurance. 

x * * 


Cary P. Carr, Virginia special for the 
Crum & Forster group of companies, 
who has been under treatment for sev- 
eral weeks in a Washington hospital, has 
returned to his home in Richmond and 
is reported now to be convalescent. 

* * x 

Otto W. Mielke, president of Blake 
Moffitt & Towne of San Francisco, has 
been elected to the board of directors 
of the Oregon Mutual Life. Mr. Mielke 
who was formerly a resident of Port- 
land, has been identified with the paper 
industry on the Coast for years. He was 
formerly president of the Portland 
Chamber of Commerce and is a member 
of many similar civic organizations. 

* * * 

L. J. Taylor of London, a director of 
C. E. Heath & Co., Ltd., and manager of 
the American business of that famous 
insurance organization, was in New York 
recently. 

x * * 

Fred J. Williams, former superinten- 
dent of the Batavia district of the Met- 
ropolitan Life, has been renewing old ac- 
quaintances up-state in New York. He 
visited his brother, W. E. Williams, in 
Batavia, also friends in Buffalo. Mr. 
Williams is now third vice-president of 
the Metropolitan, in charge of the Pa- 
cific Coast division. 








J. Henry Doyle, known everywhere jn 
fire insurance circles as the general coun- 
sel of the National Board of ‘Fire Un- 
derwriters, is now likewise the Hon, 
Councilman Doyle of Glen Ridge, N. J. 
He was another of the victors on Elec. 
tion Day, winning a seat in the City 
Council of his home town. 

. os 

Harvey Weeks, assistant vice-presi- 
dent, Central Hanover Bank Trust 
Co., New York, put in a busy day re- 
cently at Quincy, Mass. He talked firs 
at a luncheon of the town’s business 
men’s clubs on “Money Making Sales” 
and followed it up in the evening with 
an appearance at an insurance meeting 
under the sponsorship of the Granite 
Trust Co., Quincy, attended by 100 in- 
cluding sixty life insurance men from 
Boston. 














DR. JOHN H. FINLEY 


Dr. John H. Finley, associate editor 
of the “New York Times” and one of 
the best known educators and_ public 
men in the country, will address the 
closing session of the annual convention 
of the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents in New York, December 9. 
Dr. Finley has been president or mem- 
ber of the faculty of several colleges, has 
a long list of honorary degrees and has 
been decorated by a number of different 
countries. As a speaker he is as famed 
for his wit and brilliance as for his 
erudition. 

es 

Charles G. Smith, manager of the 
New York State Insurance Fund, is 
chairman of the New York metropolitan 
section of the Taylor Society, an inter- 
national association to promote the sci- 
ence and art of administration and of 
management. At one of its recent din- 
ners the Taylor Society had as its 
topic “Critical Marketing Problems of 
the Age Ahead.” Among the speakers 
was Gordon Corbaley, president of the 
American Institute of Food Distribution. 

* *x * 

Frank J. Schmidt is celebrating his 
50th anniversary of service with the 
Woodworth-Hawley general agency in 
Buffalo this month. Mr. Schmidt is only 
62 years of age. He entered the com- 
pany’s service at the age of 12, as mes- 
senger, and worked his way up to the 
office of president, which position he 
now holds. He has been active in po- 
litical affairs in Western New York. 

* ££ 

C. J. Smith, assistant cashier in the 
New York office of the United States 
F. & G., has been awarded the War De- 
partment medal of the Purple Heart for 
military merit. Mr. Smith was wounded 
at Saint Mihiel. He has been with the 
U. S. F. & G. since March, 1911. 
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Expect Return of Beer and Wine Will 
Help Premium Incomes 


interests on the 
expect that legalizing by the 
United States Government of the manu- 
facture of beer and light wines will 
bring in about $1,000,000 more in fire 


Pacific 


Insurance 
Coast 


company premiums. There are reports 
to the effect that breweries and wineries 
are preparing contracts for renovations 
and the installation of new machinery 
which will call for large amounts of ad- 
ditional insurance. One group of Cali- 
fornia wineries prior to the enactment of 
the present prohibition amendment paid 
insurance premiums of about $100,000 an- 
nually and others paid large sums. In the 
Central and Eastern sections of the 
country, too, the reopening of breweries 
will create a big insurance demand on 
buildings, contents, trucks and a multi- 
tude of other accessories contributing to 
the manufacture, distribution and sale of 
brewery products. 


National Bureau’s Football Safety 
Activity 
One of the features of this year’s foot- 
ball season has been the putting into ef- 
fect of new safety rules to eliminate some 
of the danger to the players. These rules 
are the eventual result of a program be- 
gun by the National Bureau of Casualty 
& Surety Underwriters in 1931, at the 
request of the colleges. So well have 
the new rules worked that recent figures 
showed less than a fourth of the fatali- 
ties of last year. Twelve had been killed 
as against forty-nine last year, counting 
college, high school and sand lots. Floyd 
R. Eastwood and Frank S. Lloyd, both 
of New York University, are in charge 
of the work. 
* * * 


Insurance Companies Take Canadian 
Bonds 


I note that insurance companies were 
substantial subscribers to new offerings 
of bonds by the Canadian Government. 
Thirteen insurance companies subscribed 
for a total of $11,450,000 of the bonds. 

Among large contributors were: Sun 
Life of Canada, $2,500,000; Metropolitan 
Life, $2,000,000; Mutual Life, $1,000,000; 
London Life, $1,000,000; Confederation 
Life, $1,000,000. Travelers, $600,000; Im- 
perial Life, $500,000; Dominion Life, 
$250,000; National Fire of Hartford, 
$750,000; National Life of Canada, $200,- 
000; Prudential, $500,000; Canada Life, 
$1,250,000, and North American Life, 
$600,000. 

The shorter term bonds, which were 
especially favored, were offered at 99.20 
to yield 4.28%. ‘The 20 year issue was 
offered at 93.45 fo yield 474%. 


$40,000,000 War Claims Again 
Heard in Washington 


The German-American Mixed Claims 
Commission met this week in Washing- 
ton to hear expert legal talent of 
America and Germany fight for about 
$40,000,000 involved in the famous Black 
Tom and Kingsland explosions which oc- 
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curred during the World War. Many 
fire insurance companies are deeply in- 
terested in the outcome of the efforts of 
the United States to prove that the Im- 
perial German Government was _ impli- 
cated in these disasters because if the 
United States is awarded judgment the 
insurance companies will receive a large 
share of the sum paid through their sub- 
rogation rights taken after settling their 
Black Tom and Kingsland claims. 

It is contended that the United States 
has new evidence for the Mixed Claims 
Commission to prove that German spies 
caused these big explosions in order to 
destroy huge amounts of ammunition 
destined for the Allied armies in Europe. 

The United States again is attempt- 
ing to show that the fire in the Black 
Tom terminal of the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road in New York Harbor, July 29-30, 
1916, and the destruction of Kingsland, 
N. J., plant of the Canadian Car & 
Foundry Co., were the deliberate work 
of agents of the Imperial German gov- 
ernment. 

In its first decision on the case, the 
commission held that on the evidence 
submitted, the destruction of the Kings- 
land plant had not been caused by any 
German agent. In the Black Tom case, 
however, the commission was more care- 
ful in the choice of its words, saying: 
“We are quite a long way from being 
convinced that the fire was caused by 
any German agent.” 

That was two years ago and in the 
intervening time American agents of the 
commission and attorneys and agents of 
the interested underwriters, owners and 
operators of the enterprises have dug 
into the past to uncover what they be- 
lieve is more conclusive proof. 

While reticent about the exact nature 
of the new evidence, the American law- 
yers indicate much would hinge upon an 
alleged secret spy message, written in 
invisible ink and delivered from Mexico 
to German spies in the United States in 
an old magazine in April, 1917. The 
United States will claim that this mes- 
sage conclusively proves the destruction 
of the plants was ordered from a rendez- 
vous of German spies in Mexico. The 
German contention will be that the mes- 
sage was recently “fabricated.” 

A similar charge will be advanced by 
Germany when the United States agents 
introduce a new batch of letters and doc- 
uments in an effort to prove the case. 
No witnesses are ever heard by the com- 
mission, all of the evidence being in the 
form of briefs and documentary evi- 
dence. The record of the case comprises 
many volumes, but. the commission or- 
dered that the case must be disposed of 
within three days. 

a awe 


Dzinkwater Reveals Happy Insurance 
Memories 


The second volume of John Drink- 
water’s autobiography “Discovery” opens 
with its hero at seventeen entering the 
Nottingham branch of the Northern As- 
surance. His actor-father wished him 
to follow a career as far divorced from 
the stage as was discoverable, and it 


seemed to him that the insurance world 
would effectively shut out the footlights. 
John, however, realized from the outset 
that the only thing “against which his 
soul wished to insure was ugliness.” 
However, he did not rebel from his job, 
although he expresses doubt whether he 
was ever an able insurance official. 


Drinkwater makes it clear that he ad- 
dressed himself to his task with neither 
condescension nor slackness. He found 
among his Northern colleagues and su- 
periors not merely acquaintances, but 
friends. As such they have remained, 
and he has never used them as “copy.” 
He has nothing but gratitude for those 
who shared his labors and his sporting 
activities. 

From Nottingham Drinkwater was 
transferred to the Birmingham branch of 
the Northern, and here his literary life 
commenced, But he did not desert his 
insurance circle: he merely enlarged his 
sphere of interests. The youth was sin- 
gularly fortunate in the riches of Bir- 
mingham’s literary life at the time. Apart 
from Barry Jackson, there were to be 
found such friendly celebrities as Bishop 
Gore, Granville Bantock, Sir Oliver 
Lodge, Ernest de Selincourt and Rutland 
Boughton. Drinkwater made no attempt 
to storm this brilliant company. Grad- 
ually, through his ardent love of the 
theater, he became first a member and 
then a leader of amateur Thespians. He 
vividly describes the early days of the 
Pilgrim Players, the amateur company 
that, after five years, became the basis 
of the Birmingham Repertory Company. 

Obviously, the time was to come when 
Drinkwater senior would be disappointed 
in his ambition of seeing his son a suc- 
cessful actuary. That hope was finally 
extinguished in 1909, when Drinkwater 
left the Northern to become manager of 
the Birmingham Repertory Theater. This 
launched him on his true career and 
henceforward “Discovery” becomes a lit- 
erary and dramatic record. 

Se oe 


New Head Slated for Missouri 
Department 


Who will be the next Superintendent 
of Insurance for Missouri? The over- 
whelming victory of Judge Guy B. Park, 
the Democratic nominee for Governor, 
has assured the state that the next head 
of the Missouri Insurance Department 
will be a Democrat, but just who will be 
the successor to Col. Joseph B. Thomp- 
son has not been revealed. 

In fact, the leaders of the Missouri 
Insurance Council, the most prominent 
insurance agents in St. Louis and per- 
haps in Kansas City and elsewhere in 
the state, are as much in doubt as to 
who will head the Insurance Department 
as they were before either political party 
brought forth the candidates for Gov- 
ernor. 


Some profess to believe that the next 
Superintendent of Insurance will come 
from Kansas City. And in this connec- 
tion the name of Josh Barbee has been 
mentioned in some quarters. Those who 
regard Barbee as a possible successor to 
Col. Thompson are banking this belief 
on the fact that Judge Park was re- 
garded by many newspapers as the can- 
didate of the powerful Democratic or- 
ganization in Kansas City. But they re- 
member that Judge Park has never been 
identified with that particular faction and 
in the primary race supported Col. Ben- 
nett Clark for the nomination for United 
States Senator against Charles M. How- 
ell, who had the backing of the Kansas 
City organization. 

om 


“Baron Hornbostel, Meet J. P. 
Madison of Virginia” 


There are two friends of mine I want 
to bring together. They are J. P. Madi- 
son of Richmond, Va., and “Baron” E. H. 
Hornbostel, New York state agent of the 
Firemen’s of Newark and author of 
“Tales of the Road” in The Eastern Un- 
derwriter. Mr. Madison is not only a 
prominent newspaperman but a scholar 
and numbers among his friends many of 
the best-known business and _ political 
figures of the Virginia capital. I have a 





Dinner to Commissioners 
To Be Held December 7 


The Insurance Commissioners of 
the United States are to be guests of 
honor at a dinner in New York City 
on the evening of December 7, the 
host being a committee of seventy- 
five prominent insurance men. The 
dinner will be at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel. 











letter from Mr. Madison in which he re- 
fers to some of the “Baron’s” stories, 
commenting upon a Latin quotation, the 
visit of Prince Henry of Prussia to the 
United States and some early Virginia 
history. The writer concludes with an 
invitation to Mr. Hornbostel to visit him 
in Richmond. Mr. Madison’s letter is 
given herewith: 

Tell Hornbostel that he will have to 
brush up on his Latin. In his very in- 
teresting article in the November 18 issue 
of The Eastern Underwriter the Vergil- 
ian line which he undertook to quote 
should have read “Forsan et / haec 
o/lim memi/nisse ju/vabit,” and not 
“et forsan haec meminise Juvabit.” 
He would have a difficult time scan- 
ning the line in dactylic hexameter 
as he quoted it. The line, by the way, 
has only five feet, as you will note, indi- 
cating that there was another foot in 
front of it hooking up with the preceding 
line. As a former pedagogue and student 
of the classics I am taking the liberty of 
offering this friendly bit of criticism. 

The Aeneid, as you may doubtless 
know, is written in the dactylic hexame- 
ter, the feet consisting of one long and 
two shorts, or of two longs, the equiva- 
lent of a long and two shorts, the word 
dactyl being derived from the Greek dak- 
tulos, a finger, which has one long sec- 
tion and two short ones. Rather pedan- 
tic, eh? 

Incidentally, a reference in the article 
to a visit of Prince Henry, the Kaiser’s 
brother, to his country in 1901 caused me 
to recall a rather amusing incident. 
Prince Henry, it will be remembered, 
sported a certain type of whiskers which 
came to be known as Prince Henrys. I 
happened to be spending the summer that 
year down at my native home place at 
Charlie Hope, Va., and during the sum- 
mer I served as correspondent of the 
Brunswick Gazette, a weekly publication 
of the nearby town of Lawrenceville. An 
old boyhood chum of mine who was liv- 
ing in Washington sported a brand of 
whiskers similar to those of Prince 
Henry and was coming down for a visit 
to his old home place near Charlie Hope. 
So I sent in an item stating that he was 
coming down with his Prince Henrys. 
When he arrived Selden Mitchell, the 
station agent, rushed up and began in- 
specting his suit of clothes, remarking 
how well he looked in it and adding that 
a Prince Henry made just as fine an ap- 
pearance as a Prince Albert. Mitchell 
had seen the item in the paper and in- 
ferred that it had reference to a suit of 
clothes rather than to a suit of whiskers. 

Maybe Hornbostel doesn’t know where 
Charlie Hope got its name. If he doesn’t, 
tell him to read “Guy Mannering,” one 
of Scott’s novels, and he will find that 
the original Charlie Hope was Charlie’s 
hope, home of Dandy Dinmont. It may 
interest him further to know that my 
great grandfather, Burwell Wilkes, was 
the owner of a famous string of race 
horses and that one of them, named Mad- 
ison, won a fine silver cup on the New 
Market course at Petersburg in 1811 
which is now in my possession. He lived 
at Charlie Hope long before the place 
was given that name. His granddaughter, 
Lucy Wilkes, married my father, William 
Madison of Petersburg, many years later. 
It may also interest Hornbostel to know 
that the county of Brunswick in which 
Charlie Hope is located was one of the 
first counties in Virginia to be given a 
German name. It was laid off a few 
years after George I ascended the British 
throne establishing the Hanover line. 
Hanover, another county laid off about 
the same time, was named for the prov- 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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FIRE INSURANCE 





Middle Department 
Ass’n Is Completed 


JOHN KREMER MADE CHAIRMAN 





Meeting in Philadelphia Puts Four Rat- 
ing Bureaus Handling Three States 
Under Single Control 





Fire insurance company executives met 
Tuesday at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel 
in Philadelphia and effected the organi- 
zation of the Middle Department Rat- 
ing Association by unanimously electing 
the nine members of the governing com- 
mittee. Following the constitution, three 
of the nine are from Pennsylvania com- 
panies. 

The members of the committee are: 
Three year term—J. V. Herd, secretary, 
Fire Association; William F. Dooley, 
vice-president, Continental; W. B. Bur- 
chell, secretary, Commercial Union. 

Two year term—John Kremer, vice- 
president, North America; Paul B. Som- 
mers, vice-president, American of New- 
ark; Charles M. Kerr, president, Farm- 
ers of York. One year term—H. A. 
Witthohn, vice-president, Globe & Rut- 
gers; J. R. Stewart, secretary, Aetna; 
Harold Junker, vice-president, Crum & 
Forster Companies. 

Immediately after their election, mem- 
bers of the governing committee met and 
organized by electing John Kremer as 
chairman; J. V. Herd, vice-chairman; 
Louis Wiederhold, Jr., for many years 
in charge of the Underwriters Associa- 
tion of the Middle Department, execu- 
tive manager and secretary, and J. C. 
Dorphley, treasurer. 

Managers of the four divisional or- 
ganizations are: Philadelphia—J. Sander- 
son Trump; Suburban—A. P. Stradling; 
Allegheny—R. J. Trimble; Middle—Car- 
lyle H. Hill. The first three are pres- 
ent incumbents while Hill has for some 
years been assistant to Wiederhold in 
the Middle Department. 

One of the most important by-laws 
calls for the formation of a committee 
with which agents of the Middle De- 
partment can deal and settle their dif- 
ferences. 

The consolidation of the four rating 
bodies handling Pennsylvania, Delaware 
and Maryland, except Baltimore, under 
one organization is done in the interests 
of economy and efficiency and is viewed 
generally in fire insurance as a very 
progressive move. 





HESSIAN HILLS DECISION 
N. Y. Appellate Court Holds Mortgagee 
Protected With Only Loss Payable 
Clause in Policy 

The New York Appellate Division, 
First Department, held this week in the 
Hessian Hills, Abe Fischer case against 
several fire companies that the New 
York standard mortgagee clause can be 
read into the standard policy even though 
a particular policy contains only a short 
form loss payable clause. 

In this case, involving a $58,900 loss, 
the insurance companies alleged that the 
fire was incendiary and that the insured 
had sworn falsely. Therefore the in- 
sured, according to the companies, had 
voided his policies and the mortgagee was 
not entitled to payment either because 
his policies contained loss payable 
clauses only and not the standard mort- 
gagee clause. 

It was said the mortgagee should be 
subject to the same defenses available 
against the assured. The Appellate Di- 
vision has now held that the mortgagee’s 
rights were not prejudiced by any act 
of the mortgagor despite the absence of 
the protecting standard mortgagee clause. 
The Appellate Court also held the insur- 
ers had not shown facts to prove wrong 
doing by either the mortgagor or mort- 
gagee. 


Maine Agents Re-elect 
H. A. Baird President 


MEETING HELD AT PORTLAND 





Prominent Agents and Company Repre- 
sentatives Attend Annual 
Conventién 





The Maine Association of Insurance 
Agents held its annual meeting at the 
Falmouth Hotel in Portland last Thurs- 
day and elected the following officers: 


president, Henry A. Baird of Auburn; 
vice-presidents, Harold G. Braithwaite 
of Bridgton and Murdock McKay of 
Houlton; national councillor, Ivan E. 
Lang of Waterville; secretary-treasurer, 
C. Waldo Lovejoy of Rumford; execu- 
tive committee, Joseph T. Cole of Kenne- 
bunk, chairman; William W. Palmer of 
Bangor, Zelma M. Dwinal of Camden, 
G. Cony Weston of Augusta, Robert M. 
Pennell of Portland and Nathan F. Perry 
of Presque Isle. Mr. Baird was presi- 
dent of the Maine Association this past 
year. 

The association voted to discuss with 
fire insurance companies and the Maine 
Insurance Commissioner the matter of 
special agents countersigning policies 
where countersigning commissions are 
not paid to local agents. The association 
also commended those companies having 
special agents who service local agencies 
and help adjust losses. During the af- 
ternoon two group meetings were held, 
the agents with the larger premium in- 
comes talking over their problems and 
those with smaller premium incomes do- 
ing likewise. 

At the banquet in the evening, at- 
tended by about 100 agents and guests, 
those at the head table included Presi- 
dent Baird, Edwin J. Cole of Fall River, 
Mass., chairman of the National Asso- 
ciation finance committee; Insurance 
Commissioner Wilbur D. Spencer; R. C. 
Mochwart, manager of the Maine branch 
of the National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters; Dr. Herbert J. 
Stack, safety supervisor of the National 
Bureau, and Secretary-Counsel Walter 
H. Bennett of the National Association. 
Dr. Stack presented a three-point pro- 
gram for automobile accident prevention. 
The most important feature of the plan 
is the organization of a state-wide edu- 
cational program under the direction of 
the Maine Association in co-operation 
with the Maine Department of Motor 
Vehicles. Mr. Bennett’s talk was pub- 
lished in The Eastern Underwriter last 
week. 





ALBANY FIELD CLUB MEETS 





Six Charter Members Among Those 
Who Attended Twentieth Anniver- 
sary Banquet Last Friday 

Six of the nineteen charter members 
were among those who attended the 
twentieth anniversary banquet of the Al- 








permanent clientele. 





Are you game to try it? 


© span MEN OF - 
CHARACTER, out of position, may find a place 
for themselves in life insurance—if they pos- | 


sess the industry and patience to build up a 


The capital required is the will to work and 
be content with moderate returns at the start, 
being assured as the years go on of a substan- 


tial and increasing permanent income. 


If you are game to try it, write 
JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 





Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 


A mutual company 70 years in business. Paid policyholders in 1931 
over 87 million dollars. Offers all forms of life insurance for personal 
and family protection; also annuities, as well as Group forms 
for firms and corporations 

















bany Field Club at the Ten Eyck Hotel 
in Albany, N. Y., last Friday evening. 
These included F. F. Buell, J. D. Dacey, 
W. W. Lenox, A. T. Lovett, H. E. Max- 
son and H. B. Nugent. The president of 
the club, John A. Wallberg, presided and 
Mr. Dacey acted as toastmaster. The 
Field Club was formed on December 20, 
1912, at the Hotel Hampton in Albany. 

Brief talks were made by the charter 
members and also by Albert N. Butler 
and George H. Jamison of the New York 
State Insurance Department; W. C. 
Greer of the Fire Companies’ Adjust- 
ment Bureau, and several officers of 
companies. 





A. H. SWAYNE ON G. & R. BOARD 

Alfred H. Swayne has been elected a 
director and a member of the finance 
committee of the Globe & Rutgers. He 
is a vice-president of the General Motors 
Corporation, chairman of the General 
Motors Acceptance Corporation, vice- 
president of the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce and a director of 
several banks and railroads. 








STANDARD 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


of NEW YORK 


Head Office: 


J. A. Kesey, President 


80 John Street, New York 
G. Z. Day, Vice-President 


C. L, Henry, Secretary 


Statement June 30th, 1932 


CAPITAL 
PREMIUM RESERVE 
OTHER LIABILITIES 


VOLUNTARY CONTINGENT RESERVE 


NET SURPLUS : : 
TOTAL ASSETS 


$1,500,000.00 
1,242,822.17 
203,068.54 
955,317.34 
1,384,971.46 
5,286,179.51 





Virginia Codification 
Committee Organized 
SUPT. BOWLES MADE SECRETARY 





Names of Other Members Announced; 
Suggested Changes in Laws Sought 
From Insurance Men 


The Virginia legislative commission 
charged with the task of collating, re- 
vising, simplifying and codifying the 
general insurance laws of that state held 
an organization meeting last week, elect- 
ing George A. Bowles, Superintendent 
of Insurance, secretary. William R. 
Shands, director of the state division of 
statutory research and drafting, was des- 
ignated as ex-officio chairman in the res- 
olution creating the commission and con- 
tinues in this capacity. Other members 
of the commission are Wilbur C. Hall, 
Leesburg; Thomas B. Stanley, Stanley- 
town; C. C. Louderback, Stanley; Wil- 
liam A. Wright, Tappahannock; Hill 
Montague and Samuel L. Kelley, Rich- 
mond; R. R. Parker, Appalachia; Braden 
Vandeventer, Norfolk. 

It was agreed to have committees 
make a special study of the several clas- 
sifications of insurance which were 
grouped as follows: life, property and 
casualty, general administrative commit- 
tee. Chairman Shands appointed these 
committees as follows: Life—Bowles, 
Montague, Parker, Stanley and Shands; 
property and casualty—Hall, Vandeven- 
ter, Kelley, Wright and Louderback; 
general or administrative — Wright, 
Parker, Kelley, Hall and Shands. 

Chairman Shands was directed to write 
to representatives of the various insur- 
ance groups and organizations soliciting 
information and suggestions bearing on 
the proposed changes in the insurance 
laws. It was decided that replies should 





be made within sixty days. The commis- 
sion will submit a report of its work to 
the general assembly which meets early 
in 1934. 
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A BROKER’S ANALYSIS of the PRINCIPAL 
By Malcolm B. Dutcher FIRE FORMS and (CLAUSES 


Of Frank & DuBois, 
New York City 


May I say a word regarding the rela- 
tionship between companies and brokers 
on the question of coverages. Possibly 
some of you may one day be underwrit- 
ers. If and when that time comes and 
you have a voice in the policy of rating 
associations and such, may I suggest the 
wisdom, when contemplating the promul- 


gation of new regulations, forms, etc., of 
having some sort of consultation with 
the representatives of the other parties 
to the contract which you propose to 
write, that is, with the brokers. While 
the outlook from this standpoint is im- 
proving and | believe that relations be- 
tween brokers and underwriters will in 
general improve as time passes, it is 
nevertheless the fact that here and there, 
day after day, new rules and regulations 
and forms and clauses are issued, follow- 
ing, perhaps, months of preparation, 
which preparation, however, has included 
no inquiry or question addressed to the 
other side of the counter. 

The result not infrequently has been 
that the new material proves unworkable 
or useless or worse, and while the broker 
cannot be expected to give underwriters 
the benefit of all his knowledge or ex- 
perience, under such conditions he might, 
nevertheless, have been invited to point 
out inconsistencies or impracticalities 
which, if remedied, would have added 
materially to the value and success of 
the proposed measures. 

Now let us consider the material which 
makes up the descriptive matter in the 
form. The tendency in recent years has 
wisely been toward the omission of -un- 
necessary detail, the language used being 
more generally broad and inclusive. The 
forms approved and sold by the New 
York Fire Insurance Exchange are in 
line with this tendency although I should 
regard them as susceptible of improve- 
ment in several respects from the stand- 
point of the assured. The use of a gen- 
eral description followed by a phrase be- 
ginning with the word “including,” and 
listing specific items thereafter, has its 
dangers, as the tendency of the courts 
has been to regard the “including” 
phrase as more or less limiting the gen- 
eral description to the items specified; 
hence the incorporation of some such 
further clause as “without limiting the 
generality of the foregoing language,” is 
advisable, 


Care in the Attachment of Permits 


It may be superfluous to suggest care 
in the attachment of permits for condi- 
tions or materials otherwise forbidden or 
limited by the standard policy, such as 
for other insurance, vacancy, unoccu- 
pancy, additions, alterations and repairs, 
automobiles, gasoline, and other pro- 
scribed materials, gas, oil and electricity, 
radio and “no control,” all of which 
should be incorporated in all forms where 
no charge is involved, together with per- 
mission for mortgages and foreclosure 
thereof, regardless of whether the con- 
ditions actually existing at inception of 
the policy require such permits; and 
where additional premium is required, 
they should be attached to whatever ex- 
tent is necessary to protect the risk. 

“Work and Materials Clause” is gen- 
erally in order, except on dwelling risks, 
and a “transit” clause in buildings where 
the insured property is contained on lim- 
ited floors or premises. Insurance on 
machinery, furniture and fixtures should 
Provide that it does not cover property 


insured under building insurance of the 
as ured, and should include protection 
for the insured’s interest on property 
purchased on the installment plan. Build- 
ing insurance should also carry permis- 
sion for notice or contract of sale, own- 
ership other than in fee simple, ‘and a 
clause covering the assured’s liability and 
the interest of contractor, if uninsured, 
Manufacturing risks should carry per- 
mit to shut down or cease operations 
and for overtime work. 
Two Factors to Watch 

The insurance practice of most of the 

audience will probably center largely in 


given the benefit of the broadest pos- 
sible construction and, two—that that 
which is not forbidden is permissible. 

In phrasing permits to nullify specific 
prohibitions in the policy, a proper prac- 
tice to follow in many cases is to in- 
corporate in the nullifying permit the 
identical policy language of the prohi- 
bition; for example, make the permit for 
working overtime include the phrase 
“while operating in whole or in part be- 
tween the hours of 10 p.m. and 5 p.m.” 

Mortgagee Clause 

Where a mortgagee is to be protected 

on real property, the simple loss payable 





that of the underwriters. 


group. 





ing branch of fire insurance. 


Mr. Dutcher One of City’s Leading Brokers 


This article on some of the principal fire clauses and forms consists of 
extracts from a lecture delivered by Malcolm B. Dutcher before the class 
for insurance brokers conducted by the New York Insurance Society 
Mr. Dutcher is one of New York City’s leading insurance brokers and as 
a member of the partnership of Frank & Du Bois is fully conversant not 
only with the brokerage viewpoint on insurance problems but also with 
Frank & DuBois, in addition to conducting a 
large brokerage business, act as United States manager of the Yorkshire 


In this lecture Mr. Dutcher made a plea for further co-operation and 
consultation between underwriters and brokers when new regulations, forms 
and so forth are considered. He believes this would remove many difficul- 
ties which arise after decisions have been made by underwriting organiza- 
tions without first conferring with the brokers’ representatives. 
article Mr. Dutcher gives particular attention to mortgagee clauses, use 
and occupancy insurance, profits insurance and reporting covers. He has 
made several suggestions which should prove of interest to the underwrit- 


In this 








New York and New Jersey, and, in that 
connection, I would call attention to two 
factors in the situation: 


One—that by reason of difference in 
the standard forms, New Jersey still 
retaining the old New York stand- 
ard and because of some fairly marked 
differences in the Rating Organiza- 
tion rules, New York forms are not 
well adapted to use in New Jersey 
unless modified in several respects. 
For instance, under the present New 
York form a number of the condi- 
tions which void the contract operate 
to that end only during the existence 
of the conditions, whereas under the 
New Jersey form the avoidance is 
permanent unless the policy be en- 
dorsed. The rules, however, permit 
the attachment of a clause which, in 
effect, suspends the insurance only 
during the existence of the prohib- 
ited conditions. The foundation ex- 
clusion clause also differs, as do a 
considerable number of fairly im- 
portant forms and clauses. 

Two—The New York Insurance Law, 

Section 141, Paragraph 8, contains the 
following: 

“No insurance agent, broker, corpora- 
tion or association shall charge a 
rate or receive a premium which de- 
viates from the rate fixed or filed 
for, and the rules applicable to such 
risk.” 


Some individuals familiar with the pro- 
fession might indicate the belief that the 
author of this provision was somewhat 
unfamiliar with the broker’s function. 
Nevertheless, this is the law, which the 
competent and trustworthy broker is ex- 
pected to and, no doubt, will endeavor 
to observe. 

In meeting this obligation there are 
two considerations which I believe the 
broker should apply in serving his cli- 
ent’s needs: one—that where the rules 
are ambiguous, the assured should be 


clause is not sufficient, as in most juris- 
dictions it permits the mortgagee to col- 
lect no more than can the assured. In 
the nature of things, the mortgagee can- 
not generally know conditions as does 
the owner, and the lender, therefore, is 
usually further protected under the clause 
known as the Standard Mortgagee Clause 
which is obtainable in most states and 
which the courts have ruled to be, in 
practice, a separate contract. It takes 
two forms, one known as the non-con- 
tribution clause, and the other as the 
full contribution clause. 

The former is by all odds to be pre- 
ferred by the mortgagee, for it ignores 
insurance other than what is payable to 
him and either held by him or issued 
with his consent, whereas the full con- 
tribution clause brings into an adjust- 
ment all insurance on the property, 
thereby permitting the inclusion possibly 
of invalid or otherwise unsatisfactory 
cover, and, in many cases, probably di- 
minishing the collection by the mort- 
gagee. This is a situation which we 
should watch, especially in suburban or 
other outlying territory, as it not infre- 
quently happens that the out-of-town 
agent, supplied by his company with the 
full contribution clause, doesn’t know 
how it works and in all probability the 
lender accepts it and may some day 
awake to most unpleasant consequences. 

I am riot speaking here from the stand- 
point of the insurance company, to whom 
in some instances the use of the non- 
contribution clause may work .a hard- 
ship, particularly in very recent years 
when the value of realty has so greatly 
depreciated. 


Discusses Savarese Case 


A recent decision of the Court of Ap- 
peals, the final court in this state, may 
have direct bearing on your advice to 

mortgagee clients. Although by a di- 
vided vote, the court held, 

First—That the repair of premises by 





Blank & Stoller 
MALCOLM B. DUTCHER 


the owner after a fire does not pre- 
vent the mortgagee from recovering 
the insurance payable to him, and 

Second, and of more general interest— 

That the determination of the amount 
collectible by the mortgagee is af- 
fected by the application of the co- 
insurance clause. 

While the decision on the first point 
is in line with the tendency of the courts 
to construe the clause most liberally in 
favor of the mortgagee, the decision as 
to co-insurance puts that element into 
the same class with the amount and term 
of the policy, the location of the prop- 
erty, and probably some other warran- 
ties which the mortgagee is compelled to 
recognize. 

Before passing from consideration of 
the mortgagee clause, you may be in- 
terested to note that in most states the 
requirement that the mortgagee shall on 
demand pay the premium, if the mort- 
gagor has not done so, has not been con- 
strued to constitute an absolute obliga- 
tion of the mortgagee, but that if he 
fails to meet it he loses the special pro- 
tection otherwise afforded by the clause. 

The subrogation paragraph. of the 
mortgagee clause is a very proper pro- 
vision which, in substance, gives the in- 
surance company a sort of partnership 
interest in the mortgage where the in- 
sured’s claim could not be maintained, 
but that partnership interest cannot 
prejudice the mortgagee’s rights under 
the mortgage. 

Use and Occupancy 

In the “good old days” U & O 
protection was written under v alued 
form, fixing the per diem collection in 
case of total loss, and thereby avoid- 
ing much of uncertainty but offering 
temptation to incendiarism if the per 
diem was not earned. Nowadays the 
forms, while some alternatives are per- 
mitted in the attempt to adjust them 
to variable requirements, are rather 
rigidly prescribed, making any material 
deviation impossible in some jurisdic- 
tions, although in others, including our 
local territory, latitude is permitted at 
substantial additional cost, the valued 
form, however, being forbidden. 

The broker should bear in mind that 
under these authorized forms collection 
of loss cannot exceed “actual loss sus- 
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tained,” or so much either of profits or 
fixed charges as is earned. It is highly 
probable that many an assured today is 
carrying this cover in _ substantial 
amount on both profits and fixed charg- 
es, in oversight of this limitation on his 
policy. If, in case of claim, it developed 
that he was making no profits and not 
earning his charges, that the amount car- 
ried was substantially in excess of any 
amount collectible, the broker might be 
the recipient of considerable adverse 
criticism from his client. 

Corallary to this condition is the fact 
that under the per diem, weekly or fluc- 
tuating or seasonal forms, the assured, in 
order to be in position to collect any 
partial loss, must carry more insurance 
than he could collect in case of total 
interruption of his business for the full 
term—this for the reason that in case of 
such shut-down no collection would be 
had for much of the payroll and some 
other expense which can be discontinued, 
but which amounts must be covered in 
full on the annual basis in order not 
to suffer by reason of the co-insurance 
feature inherent in the partial suspen- 
sion clause. 

The co-insurance form is unquestion- 
ably preferable to the others just men- 
tioned, if future fluctuations cannot be 
definitely determined in advance. Since 
the readings suggested in connection with 
this paper were published, a step forward 
has been taken in the promulgation of 
a co-insurance form which, instead of 
requiring, in substance, that the payroll 
be fully insured, recognized the insur- 
ance of only ninety days’ ordinary pay- 
roll as sufficient. This form is not ob- 
tainable at present at regular rates in 
the metropolitan district or for ordinary 
risks in New York state, but it has been 
promulgated in adjoining territory. 


U. & O. Features to Be Considered 


Aside from consideration of the basic 
form to be adopted for a given risk, the 
following features should have specific 
attention : 

Shall raw stock be included? 

Is the usual thirty-day limitation on 
stock in process sufficient? It can be 
extended at an additional rate. 

If the specific form excludes claim in 
connection with finished stock, does 
the assured so understand? Profits 
on finished stock can be protected 
under profits form. 

Is the normal maximum period for 
which indemnity can be had under 
the policy, that is, 250, 300 or 365 
business days, sufficient for the re- 
placement of complicated machinery ? 
If, for instance, two years were re- 
quired to replace such equipment, the 
assured would be at serious disad- 
vantage if limited to the ordinary 
period. 

Is the operation of the business de- 
pendent on some outside agency 
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Astute buyers of insur- 
ance today look into 
the financial strength of 


the company ...a fact 
of especial advantage 


to P. F. & M. Agents. 


PHILADELPHIA 
FIRE and MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 








which should be included in the 
cover? 
The forms contain the provision that 
probable future experience must be 


taken into consideration in case of claim. 
How far that provision can be observed 
is a question. One competent writer on 
the subject has suggested that preferably 
he never would adjust a U. & O. loss 
until the period of loss had expired. 
What expert could have prognosticated 
in the summer of 1929 what the profits 
of most lines of business would have 
been six months or a year thereafter; 
and who today can say what the out- 
look will be next summer? 

Some of the tariff books contain and 
some of the larger companies issue so- 
called work-sheets, setting forth in de- 


tail suggested elements which go into 
the computation of a reasonable estimate 
of the amount of insurance which should 
be carried, and such work-sheets might 
well be utilized in connection with every 
undertaking of the kind. 

All of these suggestions may be com- 
bined, perhaps, into one—that each un- 
dertaking requires the most careful study 
and analysis, with even more than the 
usual care in explanation and under- 
standing with the assured, supplemented 
by periodical checking as business con- 
ditions may appear to require. 


Profits Insurance 


Profits and 
hereabouts is 
forms which 


commissions insurance 
usually written under 
were promulgated some 


years ago, after a series of entirely ami- 
cable and generally satisfactory confer- 
ences between committees representing 
the Exchange and the Insurance Bru- 
kers’ Association of New York. I say 
“usually written.” Let me amend—or at 
least suggest, that of the two forms ap- 
proved and permitted by underwriters, 
known as No. 1 and No. 2, it is hardly 
conceivable that any competent. broker 
would permit his client to accept the 
former except after strenuous protest 

No. 1 contemplates payment of the 
same percentage of profits which the 
merchandise itself shows of loss. For ex- 
ample, suppose an entire stock is dam- 
aged, but on adjustment shows a loss 
of only 10%. The merchant may not 
be able to replace, and may lose his 
whole season’s business. He turns to 
his policy and finds that inasmuch as 
the damage to his stock was only 10%, 
he can collect only 10% of his profits. 
On the other hand, if he has form No. 2, 
which, of course, costs more, and his 
entire stock is only partially damaged, 
he should be able to collect the entire 
amount of his profits, assuming, of 
course, that such profits are fully insured 
and lost. 

Policies issued in recent years by the 
Factory Insurance Association covering 
merchandise provide for adjustment on 
the basis of market value which makes 
insurance on profits unnecessary. It is 
hoped that this practice may be ex- 
tended, although as in case of profits or 
commissions insurance, the integrity of 
the assured is an element which invites 
careful consideration before extending 
the cover. 


Reporting Covers 


Reporting covers, although only re- 
cently developed on any large scale, 
have actually been in use for over twenty 
years. It is a somewhat limited and 
hesitating effort for insurance to ad- 
just itself to the needs of so-called “big 
business,” and is hedged about with lim- 
itations and conditions which seriously 
interfere with its usefulness in many di- 
rections, The element of automatic pro- 
tection and of pro rata adjustment are 
highly valuable to the assured, but. it is 
not clear why insurance under this form 
should be forbidden on stock in manu- 
facturing plants where the stock is owned 
by the manufacturer. 

The establishment of a minimum of 
five risks below which, under rules of 
the Interstate Underwriters’ Board, this 
form is not permitted to apply, may be 
justified from the underwriting stand- 
point. But turning to the form of pol- 
icy itself, it does not seem fair that the 
contract should, as it does, penalize the 
assured proportionately in case of loss 
for under-reporting on the last previous 
monthly report, and, at the same time, 
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Wisconsin Hearing 
On Standard Policy 


SEVERAL CHANGES SUGGESTED 





Commissioner Mortensen Submits His 
Proposals on Cancellation, Owner- 
ship, Vacancies, Adjusters, Etc. 





Revision of the standard fire insur- 
ance policy in Wisconsin to give persons 
whose property is insured more advan- 
tages to correspond with liberalized poli- 
cies in other states was discussed at a 
hearing in the State Senate chamber last 
week. About forty insurance men, some 
of them from outside Wisconsin, at- 
tended the hearing which was held by a 
committee consisting of H. J. Mortensen, 
State Insurance Commissioner; E. E. 
Brossard, revisor of statutes, and Sam- 
uel Bryan, assistant attorney general. 

This committee under a joint resolution 
adopted by the 1931 legislature, is au- 
thorized to draft a new fire insurance 
policy to be submitted to the 1933 legis- 
lature. J. G. Strauss, Milwaukee, mem- 
ber of an independent fire adjusting 
firm, gave the committee many sugges- 
tions from his experience. A. L. Heiam, 
Madison adjuster, attended the meeting. 

Principal changes in the standard fire 
insurance policy proposed by the Insur- 
ance Department are the following: 

1. Doubling of the time during which 
the insured person may give notice of 
loss by fire to thirty days. 

2. Change of the clause regarding ab- 
sence of the property owner on vacation 
from ten days to thirty days, as ten days 
is less than the average vacation. 

Cancellation Provision 


3. Relating to the cancellation of 
policy, the Department holds that the 
policyholder should not be penalized and 
inconvenienced by the condition of an 
agent’s account. “The company should 
not be permitted to intimidate the poli- 
cyholder in an effort to collect balances 
from an agent whom it appointed and 
therefore if they desire to effect can- 
cellation they should be compelled to pay 
the return premium whether the original 
premium has been collected from the 
agent or not.” 

4. Requirement that all fire loss ad- 
justers operating in the state be Wiscon- 
sin residents and that the local agents 
who sold the fire insurance be forbidden 
to make fire loss adjustments. 

“It is a well known fact,” the Insur- 
ance Department declared in a state- 
ment, “that losses under fire policies 
have been handled in a rather loose 
manner. 

“We have many other cases on file 
where the information furnished is 
worthless. We recommend that all ad- 
justers licensed be residents of Wis- 
consin, 

“Adjusters should be located where 
they will be within the territory over 
which the V/isconsin laws apply and 
where they can be readily reached by 
this department. 

“A local agent selling the insured his 
insurance is naturally inclined toward 
the insured’s interest and there are 
many cases on record where an insured 
has profited by the agent’s interest and 
thereby experience records and rate- 
making data are seriously impaired.” 

Ownership Condition 

Other suggestions include elimination 
of lines 22 and 23: “(a) if the interest 
of the insured be other than uncondi- 
tional and sole ownership,” and _ substi- 
tuting “if there be intent to misrepresent 
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any material fact as to ownership.” The 
reason for this proposal, the department 
points out, is that the clause appears to 
be in conflict with section 203.025 of the 
Wisconsin statutes and it maintains the 
new provision appears to cover the sub- 
ject of ownership in a manner which 
cannot be construed against the assured 
unless actual intent to misrepresent be 
shown. 

The department suggests that the pro- 
vision that unless otherwise provided by 
agreement in writing the company will 
not be liable for loss while mechanics 
are employed in building, altering or re- 
pairing the described premises beyond a 
period of fifteen days, be changed to 
make the period thirty days and adding 
“without notice to the company.” The 
department believes that fifteen days is 
not sufficient time. 

A change is proposed in the fall of 
building provision, to read that “If a 
building or greater part thereof (rather 
than a “material part thereof”) fall,” etc., 
and suggests elimination of the words, 
“or its contents,” holding that it is im- 
possible to say what the material part of 
any building may be and the contents 
would be eliminated as a tenant in an 
upper floor or any other part of the 
building should not be affected by the 
falling of a wall. 


PEARL ENTERS CALIFORNIA 

The Pearl of England was this week 
licensed in California with Arthur M. 
Brown of San Francisco as_ general 
agent. 





Commissioners 
(Continued from Page 1) 


Fla.; Standardization of Agents’ Appli- 
cations and Licenses, Howard P. Dun- 
ham, Conn.; Unauthorized Insurance, 
Geo. D. Porter, Mont.; Unfinished Busi- 
ness, Edgar C. Lawson, W. Va.; Valua- 
tion of Securities, Geo. S. Van Schaick, 
New York, and Workmen’s Compensa- 
tton, W. S. Pope, Texas. 

At the forthcoming Commissioners’ 
meeting in New York the committee on 
Valuation of Securities will undoubtedly 
hold the limelight because it will have 
to decide the basis for determining the 
values of bonds, stocks and other securi- 
ties held by insurance companies as they 
will appear in the financial statements 
issued as of December 31. The complete 
membership of this committee is as fol- 
lows: Geo. S. Van Schaick, chairman, 
N. Y.; Howard P. Dunham, Conn.; Chas. 
I. Brown, Ky.; C. A. Gough, N. J.; Dan 
C Boney, N. C; H. O. Fishback, Wash.; 
Merton L. Brown, Mass.; C. F. Arm- 
strong, Pa.; C. T. Warner, Ohio; E. W. 
Clark, Ia.; Harry W. Hanson, IIl. 


Legislation and Fire Committees 


Two other important standing commit- 
tees are those on Laws and Legislation 
and Fire Insurance. Complete member- 
ship of the former follows: C. T. War- 
ner, chairman, Ohio; Howard P. Dun- 
ham, Conn.; G. S. Van Schaick, N. Y.; 
Garfield W. Brown, Minn.; Robert C. 
Clark, Vt.; C. C. Greer, Ala.; E. Forrest 


Mitchell, Cal.; Edgar C. Lawson, \. 
Va.; C. A. Gough, N. J.; S. A. Olsness, 
N. D.; E. A. Conway, La.; Joseph |. 
Reece, Tenn.; Herbert L. Davis, D. of (. 

The Fire Insurance Committee has the 
following members: Harry W. Hanson, 
chairman, Ill.; C. D. Livingston, Mich.: 
H. O. Fishback, Wash.; John C. Kidd, 
Ind.; Jos. B. Thompson, Mo.; G. S. Van 
Schaick, N. Y.; E. Forrest Mitchell, Ca!.: 
Chas. I. Brown, Ky.; Dan C. Boney, N. 
C.; Howard P. Dunham, Conn.; C. F. 
Armstrong, Penn.; C. R. Horswill, S. 
D.; Raymond S. Mauk, Texas. 

The Life Insurance Committee which 
was created since the last meeting of the 
Commissioners in New York City has 
Commissioner E. Forrest Mitchell of 
California as chairman. The other mem- 
bers of this committee are: Geo. S. Van 
Schaick, N. Y.; M. L. Brown, Mass.: 
Howard P. Dunham, Conn.; C. A. Gough, 
N. J.; Jos. B. Thompson, Mo.; J. G. 
McQuarrie, Utah; Joseph I. Reece, 
Tenn.; E. W. Clark, Ia.; Chas. C. Greer, 
Ala. 

Those who will attend the meeting of 
the Commissioners in New York next 
month expect that the special committee 
of five headed by Commissioner Garfield 
W. Brown of Minnesota on interlocking 
directorates and holding company ac- 
tivities may make a report. This com- 
mittee was appointed at the Texas meet- 
ing in October. Another committee ex- 
pected to report is that which has under 
consideration the matter of inland ma- 
rine writing powers and overlapping fire, 
marine and casualty coverages. This 
committee did not report in October so 
that inland marine underwriters believe 
that a statement will be forthcoming 
when the State Department heads meet 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania. 





MAX V. COTE PROMOTED 


Made Special Agent by Glens Falls 
Group for Maine, New Hampshire 
and Northern Vermont 

Max V. Cote has been appointed spe- 
cial agent for the Glens Falls and Com- 


merce insurance companies for Maine, 
New Hampshire and northern Vermont. 
He has been with the Glens Falls fleet 
for ten years as an underwriter and spe- 
cial agent and is well qualified to super- 
vise the field to which he has now been 
assigned. Mr. Cote’s headquarters will 
be Room 202, Strand Building, 565 Con- 
gress Street, Portland, Me. 





RE-ELECT A.F.1L.A. DIRECTORS 


Three directors of the American For- 
eign Insurance Association were re- 
elected last week upon expiration of their 
present terms. They are C. Weston 
Bailey, president of the American of 
Newark; Richard M. Bissell, president of 
the Hartford Fire, and E. W. West, 
chairman of the board of the Glens Falls. 
_ remaining directors continue in of- 

ce. 





Says Big Bill 


(Continued from Page 19) 


ince in Germany of that name. Previ- 
ously all the Virginia counties had been 
given English names. 

Some day Hornbostel should run down 
to Virginia to give us the once over. | 
should be glad to welcome him into our 
midst. 

Yours very truly, 
J. P. Madison. 
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Hanson Asks Help to 
Solve Credit Problem 


PREMIUM REMITTANCES SLOW 





Illinois Superintendent Says Delinquent 
Accounts Must Be Reduced as 
Soon as Possible 





Insurance Superintendent Harry W. 
Hanson of Illinois has called upon insur- 
ance companies, agents and brokers do- 
ing business in that state to take all pos- 
sible steps to correct unwarranted exten- 
sions of credit by companies to producers 
and by producers to purchasers of insur- 
ance coverage. The Superintendent states 
in an open letter that bad credit condi- 
tions in insurance are having an unfor- 
tunate effect upon public opinion and 
that it is the responsibility of those in 
insurance to correct these conditions and 
not assume that the State Insurance De- 
partment will act as a policeman. A plea 
for co-operation from insurance organ- 
izations is made by Superintendent Han- 
son so that the unfortunate results of 
collection difficulties will be removed as 
soon as possible. 

Following is Mr. Hanson’s letter to 
those in the insurance business: 

“The Division of Insurance has infor- 
mation which indicates that a serious 
problem exists in the collection and re- 
mittance of premiums. 

“The conditions which aggravate this 
situation and are largely responsible for 
the delinquency which exists are three- 
fold and must be corrected: 1. The un- 
warranted extension of credit by com- 
panies to their agents; 2. the unwarrant- 
ed extension of credit by agents and com- 
panies to their brokers; and 3. the un- 
warranted extension of credit by produc- 
ers in general to the buyers of insurance. 

“In some instances due to this lax 
credit situation misappropriation of pre- 
miums which have been collected from 
the public has resulted. 


Cancellation Problem 


“A further serious problem with which 
the Division must concern itself results 
from this situation. It is not uncommon 
for the company, even though the pre- 
mium has been paid by the insured to 
the broker or agent, to seek to protect 
itself by serving a cancellation notice up- 
on the insured for non-payment of pre- 
mium. In most instances this is an ef- 
fort upon the part of the insurance busi- 
ness to avoid its own responsibility. 

“It should not be necessary for the 
Division of Insurance to directly police 
and correct these evils. The responsi- 
bility for the correction thereof rests 
primarily upon the business of insurance 
and those engaged therein. The agents’ 
and brokers’ license laws provide that no 
person may solicit or sell insurance un- 
less licensed by the state so to do, and 
they further provide that licenses once 
issued may be revoked where the holder 
thereof has been guilty of fraudulent 
practices or has demonstrated his incom- 
petency or untrustworthiness to transact 
the insurance business. 

“In the fulfillment of the duties im- 
posed upon the Division of Insurance by 
these laws which were enacted for the 
protection of the public and the business 
of insurance we have requested the sev- 
eral supervising insurance organizations 
of the state to co-operate with this de- 
partment to the end that there may be 
eliminated from the insurance business 
those persons who are not entitled to the 
public trust. 

“This matter is of sufficient intportance 
to the insuring public and to those who 
are conducting the insurance business 
along proper lines (and the Division has 
reason to believe that the great majority 
of those licensed are in this class) to 
warrant the bringing of this letter to the 
attention of insurance men generally so 
that we may enlist their co-operation in 
the correction and solution of this prob- 
lem which is particularly acute at this 
time. The Division of Insurance will 
support the business of insurance in 
every reasonable effort to make the new 
qualification and license laws effective.” 


Dutcher Article 


(Continued from Page 22) 


provide for an audit which purposes to 
see that all such oversights shall be dis- 
covered and premium paid in full. I have 
no special quarrel with one remedy or 
the other, but both should not be im- 
posed. . 

In somewhat similar fashion under the 
operation of the specific insurance clause 
of Form 1, other specific insurance not 
needed in excess of the policy limits or 
not disclosed by a written endorsement 
on the I.U.B. policy, voids the entire 
policy. At the same time it is provided 
under the premium adjustment clause 
that only permitted specific insurance 
may be deducted in adjusting the final 
premium. Underwriters would appear to 
me adequately protected against unfair 
manipulation or carelessness by one pen- 
ew or the other, without introducing 
both. 

Problem of Fixing Values 

Coming somewhat nearer home, under 
the builders’ risk form and automatic 
cover clause provided by the local Ex- 
change rule, Mandatory Paragraph C— 
“Monthly Statements Required,” a state- 
ment of true value is required. From 
the practical standpoint, this value can 
hardly be other than estimated value, 
which, in accordance with policy condi- 
tions, will be subject to appraisal. If, 
then, at time of loss it develops that 
the amount of the report deviated from 
the actual value as later appraised, the 
company might feel justified to claim not 
only the benefit of the audit clause, but 
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to wipe out altogether any increase from 
the date of the previous report, and thus 
make the assured a co-insurer, perhaps 
for a moiety of the loss in the early 
stages of the construction. 

Probably this operation of the clause 
was not so intended, but a technical ad- 
juster might seek to take advantage of 
it. Furthermore, by the terms of the 
same paragraph, the required statements 
must be furnished to the company within 
fifteen days from the respective dates 
thereof; otherwise the policy is rendered 
null and void as respects any increase 
over the last report. Again, this pen- 
alty seems unreasonably severe for a pos- 
sible few days’ delay in filing. 

Premium Adjustments 

Under Mandatory Paragraph D—‘Pre- 
mium Adjustment Clause,” the assured 
is compelled to pay additional premium 
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Statement, January 1, 1932 
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on the amount of loss for the term of 
the contract. Assuming total destruc- 
tion of a building at or near the end of 
the contract term, the company, having 
had the premiums for substantially that 
entire term, would still, under the word- 
ing of this clause, be entitled to the 
premium on the full value of the build- 
ing for perhaps a year, and, in sub- 
stance, would collect two premiums for 
one liability. Probably it was intended 
to collect additional premium for the un- 
expired term of the contract, but the 
clause does not so state. 

The whole situation in connection with 
these open reporting covers illustrates 
the point previously raised, that the in- 
terest of the public would be better 
served if underwriters could see their 
way clear to prior conference with bro- 
kers before promulgating new and com- 
plicated forms. In the absence of such 
réasonable procedure, the broker is seri- 
ously handicapped in securing desirable 
and proper protection for his client, and 
in most cases can merely point out the 
possible defects and then if loss comes, 
endeavor to secure the best possible ad- 
justment under the conditions. 

In some cases the Rating Organiza- 
tions will listen to objection and en- 
deavor to remedy defects, but their pro- 
ceedings at best under such conditions 
are likely to be protracted, and in the 
meantime the would-be assured may dis- 
continue negotiation and carry his own 
cover, possibly to his own prejudice and 
ultimately to that of underwriters. What- 
ever the outcome, however, I urge once 
more the need of the fullest possible 
study and understanding of the cover, 
and explanation to the assured of its 
application, including both advantages 
and disadvantages. 





RECIPROCAL ASSESSMENT 


About 340 persons having claims 
against the Interstate Interinsurance, an 
insolvent reciprocal, will receive divi- 
dends of 25%, according to information 
at Madison, Wis. About $50,000 will be 
distributed to clients. Claims originally 
amounted to $300.000 but about $30,000 
in claims was disallowed. All of the 25,- 
000 policyholders of the Wisconsin re- 
ciprocal were subjected to a 30% assess- 
ment recently. Two of the largest poli- 
cyholders were the Milwaukee Gas 
Light Co. and the Milwaukee Telephone 
Co. Both have paid their assessments. 





DEATH OF WILLIAM M. DAVIS 

William M. Davis, office manager for 
the Tabb, Brockenbrough & Ragland 
agency of Richmond, Va., died last week 
from the effects of a stroke of paralysis 
which he suffered two days previously. 
He was 34 years old and had been con- 
nected with the agency for the past ten 
years. He is survived by a widow. 





TO RUN FOR MAYOR AGAIN 

Charles S. Ashley, head of the well- 
known New Bedford, Mass., agency, wil! 
again be a candidate for mayor of that 
city. He has run for mayor there thirty 
times and has been defeated only twice 





IMPORTERS & EXPORTERS 
The directors of the Importers & Ex 
porters of New York have declared @ 
dividend of 25 cents a share, payable 
December 1 to stockholders of recor@ 
November 19. 
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. CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice President 
e 
































JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres, ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres, HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. m R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. 
: W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres, W.W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
le WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres, OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 


‘ THE CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
S $ 300,000.00 Organized 1886 
CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 


UNDERWRITERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF CONCORD, N. H. 
s $ 100,000.00 Organized 1905 


NEAL BASSETT, President 


: JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres, H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. 
Ww.eE. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres, OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 


MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 2,000,000.00 Organized 1852 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 


E J. SCOFIELD ROWE, Vice Chairman 

H. S$. a President J. C. HEYER, Vice President WINANT VAN WINKLE, Vice President JOHN R. COONEY, Vice President 
$ oo POTTER, 2d Vice Pres. E. R. HUNT, 3rd Vice Pres’t S. K. McCLURE, 3d Vice Pres, T. A. SMITH, Jr., 3rd Vice Pres, F. J. ROAN, 3rd Vice Pres. 
e 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 OF NEW YORK Organized 1874 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 


ident WINANT VAN WINKLE, Vice President J. C. HEYER, Vice President 
4 E G POTTER, 2a vi — T. A. SMITH, 3rd Vice Pres. “FRA NK J. ROAN, 3rd Vice Pres. £&.R. HUNT, 3rd VicePres. 


COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1909 


) WESTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
. us. ’ 
844 Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois Suen Penal , California 
Oa a Ge hee EASTERN DEPARTMENT W. W. & E. G. POTTER, 2nd Vice Presidents 
‘. S 4 residen : 
JAMES SMITH, Secretary 10 Park Place FR ere ee 
Y SOUTH-WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
: CANADIAN DEPARTMENT as, a 912 Commerce St., Dallas, Texas 
| OLIN BROOKS, 2d Vice President 
461-467 Bay St., Toronto, Canada ——_— BEN LEE BOYNTON, Res. Vice President 


MASSIE & RENWICK, Ltd., Managers ¢ P A. C. MEEKER, Secretary 


LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE -- TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 
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JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-President 
S.K. McCLURE,3rdVice Pres. 
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PS TALES of the ROAD 


A By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
| New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 








Years ago at Dansville, N. Y., the home 
town of “Tom” Gallagher, when the only 
good hotel, the Highland House, was 
over-crowded it was the custom for that 
hotel to send their “overflow” to the 
Jackson Sanitarium, for years a rest and 
health resort known all over the United 
States. One night I was sent there, and 
after getting settled I went to the gen- 
eral meeting room. A fine old fellow, 
who happened to be sitting near me, 
scrutinized me for a while and then re- 
marked, when I felt his scrutiny, that 
he had been trying to figure out what 
I was “in for.” 

I told him “nothing,” and explained 
the circumstances. I told him, however, 
that if I stayed in that room much longer 
I would go nuts, listening to the descrip- 
tion of the various ailments, real or 
imagined, that were being talked of there. 
The next morning while eating a “light” 
breakfast of fruit, cereal, eggs and a 
chop, besides a liberal supply of toast 
and some sweets, a nurse appeared at 
my table and asked me whether the doc- 
tor had prescribed a diet for me, evi- 
dently mistaking me for some patient, 
adding in a side remark that she did 
not understand why a person looking as 
well as I did and eating as I did was 
there anyway. I had to explain to her 
also. I left soon after that, feeling that 
if I stayed much longer I would imagine 
I was ill with all that sickness around me. 

* * &* 
Still Fighting the Revolution 

In Canada, Chatham, Ontario, a strong- 
hold of descendants of the New York 
state “Tories,” who were driven out at 
the time of the Revolution, had their 
property confiscated and had to make 
a new home in the Canadian wilderness, 
the following conversation took place: 

“IT have called to see whether you 
would be interested in taking an agency 
of the National Liberty,” said I to a local 
agent. 

“T have no use for the United States 
or any American company. If you have 
anything interesting to tell me except 
about the Yankees, go ahead. Otherwise 
don’t bother me.” he replied. 

“Good-bye, ‘No Sale,’ as the Yanks 
say,” I remarked. 

. & 2 
The Real Chairman 

At a meeting of the Underwriters As- 
sociation of New York State at Syracuse 
during 1914, the year I was chairman of 
the executive committee, there being an 
unusually large crowd at that particular 
time IT busied myself getting in chairs 
enough. As I entered the room with a 
supply of chairs, Jim Carothers, of the 
Phoenix of Hartford. always quick-wit- 
ted, rose and pointing me out. said: 
“Gentlemen, the chairman.” Jim passed 
on this year, one of the finest charac- 
ters of the field force unstate. and T 
like to remember him as I saw him that 
morning. in his prime and enjoying huge- 
ly the nlay on words that his quick mind 
evolved on innumerable occasions, like 
flashes of lightning. 

* * * 
Agent Was Quite a Duck 

The veteran. George Greenslet, state 
agent of the Glens Falls. who nassed on 
long ago. was attending to a delinquent 
agency matter with me in Kingston, 
N. Y., in 1899 (Ves, we had them then 
also'). The agent’s wife walked in an‘ 
evidently not knowing what it was all 
about. hut sensing trouble. asked George 
Greenslet whether he didn’t think her 
husband was a good insurance man and 
volunteered the remark that “he took to 


it naturally.” “Yes,” said George, “he 
takes to it like a duck to the water,” 
and added to me in an aside, “and he 
sheds responsibilities like a duck does 
water.” This after we had been wait- 
ing several hours for him to show up and 
face the music. 
* * * 
Writing Slogans for Prize Money 

I presume most fieldmen at some time 
in their lives have competed for prizes 
offered for slogans or advertising ma- 
terial by manufacturers of some articles 
or other. Most have, no doubt, seen 
prizes go to others whose slogans or an- 
swers were not, as they thought, up to 
the standards of theirs, nor as good, in 
their opinion, nor of a nature that seemed 
at all in accord with what the prospectus 
said would be required. 

A $5,000 prize, for instance, went to 
the coiner of the word “Daylo,” mean- 
ing, “Lo, the Day,” to be applied to a 
well-known electric hand-torch. Ap- 
parently the manufacturers did not use 
“Daylo” long, as it did not seem to meet 
with success. No doubt many much bet- 
ter names were submitted, more to the 
point and more descriptive, but “Daylo” 
got the $5,000. 

The Edison phonograph people were 
keener in their $5,000 slogan competi- 
tion, and awarded their prize to a really 
clever description of the good tone of 
their phonograph (before the days of 
the radio’s popularity) by accepting “The 
Artist’s Encore in the Home.” 

Years ago the then very popular Al- 
bany-New York night-boat company of- 
fered a prize for a good name for their 
new boat, which then was considered the 
last word in palatial river-boat building. 
The prize went to the name “Berkshire” 
to the surprise of all, as the Berkshires 
are many miles from the Hudson, and 
not generally associated with the Hud- 
son, in the way that the Highlands, West 
Point, or the old historic towns and sites 
along the majestic Hudson, are. 
Day Boat Company however has named 
all of its boats from Hudson River no- 
tables, like Fulton, Irving, Clinton, Alex- 
ander Hamilton, whose history was as- 
sociated with the Hudson. 

I suggested “Fort Orange,” the Dutch 
Colonial name of Albany, when it was 
first settled. It interested and amused 
me that only a few years later they 
called their next steamer “Fort Orange.” 
The D. & H. R. R. offered a prize about 
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twenty years ago for a name for their 
fast train from Albany to Montreal, and 
presumably we fieldmen contestants 
thought they wanted something distinc- 
tive, and devised such names as “The 
Lake Champlain and Adirondack Ex- 
press” or “The Hudson and St. Law- 
rence Express,” or even the “Northern 
Appalachian Flier,” but the plain “The 
Northern New Yorker” got it. Northern 
New York extends some distance also 
beyond the territory traversed by this 
line, and hardly seems specifically de- 
scriptive, but the judges in their wis- 
dom thought otherwise. 

All these prize offers seem to tell you 
along what lines you are to proceed, and 
then deliberately upset the outlines of 
their prospectus. Nevertheless I have 
derived a lot of pleasure and excitement 
out of these contests, and although I 
have never won a prize and probably 
never will, like a gambler, I keep on 
trying. It is good mental exercise and 
serves to while away time when you feel 
like getting away from insurance for a 
bit. 

+ + * 


Tribute to L. F. Goulé 

‘My former boss, L. F. Goulé often in- 
vited me to his club for dinner, after a 
strenuous day at the office, when I was 
in town, but always said that only “hicks” 
had their coffee with their meals, when I 
persisted in the habit acquired upstate 
of having my coffee, and plenty of it, 
with my dinner, and not afterwards. I 
listened with patience and forbearance, 
that being an easy way of paying for a 
darned good dinner, for I was a good 
feeder in those days and he fed me well 
and generously. Finally I got tired of 
hearing that same thing and one day 
when he asked me whether I wanted to 
go with him, I replied I would go under 
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one condition. “What is the condition, 
in Heaven’s name?” said he. 

“Tt is that you do not comment on my 
taking my coffee with my roast,” said I. 

He accepted the condition, but told the 
story to his friends so that when they 
invited me out they coupled with their 
invitation the privilege I was to have to 
drink my coffee with my meals without 
comment. 

All in all, Mr. Goulé was a darned good 
fellow, and I learned a lot of insurance 
from him, besides having my hide tanned 
occasionally if he did not agree with me 
on how I ran the state agency of the 
Empire State, which was my territory 
under his supervision for twenty years. | 
will never forget him. Weighing his 
good points and faults in his personal 
and business relations with me, the score 
is nearly 100%. He was big enough to 
acknowledge an error of judgment or a 
downright mistake or an injustice done 
to a subordinate in the stress of busi- 
ness, and that is considerable and comes 
very hard to many. And he never 
“passed the buck,” but backed his field- 
men to the limit. For years he was prac- 
tically in full charge of the underwriting 
in the Eastern department and I have 
never known a more conscientious 
worker. 

$: & 6 
Why Letters Do Not Rip Open 

I have often wondered why letters 
dropped down a mail*chute some eight 
or ten floors do not have their en- 
velopes damaged by the force of landing 
at the bottom. To investigate this mat- 
ter I watched a mail collector open a 
mail box on the ground floor in a tall 
building at Binghamton, and discovered 
that they all seem to be cushioned with 
soft material or springs at the bottom to 
break the force of the impact. Simple 
when you know it, but I bet many don’t 
know it. 





MOHAWK FIRE DIVIDEND 
The board of directors of the Mo- 
hawk Fire of New York has declared 
a dividend of 20 cents a share, payable 
December 1 to stockholders of record 
November 19. 
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BROKERS RELIEF COMMITTEE 





Prominent Brokers Serving Under Chair- 
man William Schiff to Raise Un- 
employment Funds 

Under the leadership of the Emergency 
Unemployment Relief Committee, a com- 
mittee of insurance brokers has been 
formed to extend the appeal for the re- 
lief drive to the executives and em- 
ployes of every insurance brokerage of- 
fice. William Schiff of Schiff, Terhune 
& Co., Inc., and also president of the 
Insurance Brokers’ Association of New 
York, Inc., is acting as chairman. He 
has the support of the following active 
committee : 

C. L. Bussing of C. L. Bussing, Inc.; 
R. P. Dorland of Davis, Dorland & Co.; 
James B. Dunlaevy of Jennings & 
Cleaves, Inc.; M. B. Dutcher of Frank 
& DuBois; E. T. Fox of Fox & Pier, 
Inc.; T. F. Handy of Benedict & Bene- 
dict; Alexander Heid of John A. Eckert 
& Co.; L. S. Kennedy of Marsh & Mc- 
Lennan, Inc.; R. E. Kipp of DeLanoy, 
Kipp .& Swan, Inc. 

Also F. S. Little of R. C. Rathbone & 
Son, Inc.; W. J. Mosenthal of H. Mosen- 
thal & Son, Inc.; A. M. Murray of 
Francis C. Carr & Co., Inc.; G. P. Nichols 
of Gaines, Silvey & Nichols, Inc.; Carl- 
ton O. Pate of Pate: & Robb; Louis J. 

» Rice of Hagedorn & Co.; C. A. Slosson 
of Slosson, Inc.; F. D. P. Stewart of 
Stewart, Hencken & Will, Inc.; Geo. F. 
Sullivan of Kent, Taylor & Sullivan, Inc.; 
L. E. Thayer of Brown, Crosby & Co., 
Inc.; L. A. Wallace of Johnson & 
Higgins. 

Berthold M. Harris is acting as secre- 
tary and communications should be ad- 
dressed to him at 90 John Street, New 
York. 


ITALIAN COVERAGE SOUGHT 








London Reports That World Marine Fa- 
cilities Are Inadequate to Insure 
the Rex and Conte di Savoia 

At the session opening November 16 
the Italian Chamber of Deputies had 
before it a bill for the insurance of the 
two new ocean greyhounds, Rex and 
Conte di Savoia. This is necessary be- 
cause the Italia Co., to which they belong, 
has been unable to obtain full cover in 
the London market. 

There now remain uncovered—partly, 
it is stated, owing to the depreciation of 
the pound—balances of $6,960,000 on the 
Rex and $8,750,000 on the Conte di Sa- 
voia. The Italian Government, through 
the National Insurance Institute, will as- 
sume the balance of risk left uncovered 
by private underwriters, a special fund 
being created for the purpose by the 
Ministry of Communications. 

Although the London marine market 
is the largest in the world, the greatest 
amount which it can prudently accept on 
an ocean mammoth is about $5,000,000, 
while the maximum resources of other 
national marine markets combined do not 
make more than perhaps another $2,500,- 
000. With liners costing over $15,000,000, 
as is the case with several recent vessels, 
state insurance is essential if the owners 
are to obtain complete protection against 
the risk of total loss. 

When the new Cunarder is completed 
it is expected that the biggest marine 
insurance contract in history will be tak- 
en out to cover the risk of total loss. 


W. H. STEVENS MADE A PARTNER 
W. H. Stevens, who has been with 
Fred S. James & Co. of Chicago for more 
than a decade, has been admitted as a 
member of the firm. He began his in- 
surance career with the Western depart- 
ment of the Springfield Fire & Marine, 
served one year with the Navy during 
the World War and since then has been 
with Fred S. James & Co. He has spe- 
cialized in handling large accounts. 


LEAVES INSURANCE WORK 

Harold Gerald Finnegan, who has been 
in the fire insurance field in Hudson 
County for several years and previous 
to that as an investigator for automobile 
companies, has sold his interests in his 
agency and after a short vacation will 
enter the mercantile business in New 
York City. 
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WILLIAM D. GRIER HONORED 
Head of Improved Risk Dep’t of North 
British Group Given Electric 
Clock at Dinner 

William D. Grier, head of the improved 
risk department of the North British & 
Mercantile group, was guest of honor at 
a dinner given by the officers of the 
group and his associates at the Drug & 
Chemical Club last Thursday evening. 
The occasion was the observance of \fr, 
Grier’s thirtieth year with the North 
British organization. 

Assistant United States Manager A, 
R. Thommasson introduced Chauncey S, 
S. Miller as master of ceremonies, and 
Assistant United States Manager C. E, 
Case presented Mr. Grier with a hand- 
some electric clock in ,behalf of his as- 
sociates. There was considerable hilarity 
over an Amos and Andy sketch put on 
by General Agent R. T. Stewart and As- 
sistant General Agent G. H. Duxbury. 
Secretary John L. Mylod of the automo- 
bile department related some humorous 
incidents in Mr. Grier’s career. Secretary 
A. E. Murdock of the New England De- 
partment told of his early association 
with Mr. Grier, and R. D. McMillan, Mr. 
Grier’s present assistant, told of the clear 
understanding and happy personality that 
have made the guest of the evening so 
popular with agents all over the country. 
_ Mr. Grier is well known in other than 
insurance circles, too, being Fellow of 
Royal Microscopical Society of London, 
Fellow and ex-president of New York 
Microscopical Society, former secretary 
of Boston Scientific Society and member 
of Boston Society of Natural History. 
He also served in the United States Navy 
during the Spanish-American War. 


BANK AGENCY DECISION 


Michigan Court Holds Bank Officers Can 
Write Business Even After Bank Has 
Been Forced to Sell Agency 

A bank which had acquired the busi- 
ness of an insurance agency in Charle- 
voix County, Michigan, sold it to an ab- 
stract company, agreeing to give moral 
support to the continuance of the busi- 
ness, and to refrain from engaging in the 
insurance business in the county for ten 
years. The Michigan Supreme Court, in 
an action by the purchaser’s assignee of 
the agency against the bank for damages 
by engaging in a competing business 
contrary to contract, Sloan v. Charlevoix 
State Sav. Bank, 244 N. W. 477, holds 
that the agreement of the bank to give 
moral support to the business did not 
constitute a contract that its officers 
would not engage in such a business in 
competition with the purchaser. 

Nor did the covenant not to re-engage 
in such business within the county re- 
strain the bank officers from operating 
an insurance agency. Sale of the busi- 
ness and good will by the bank, without 
restraint upon and agreed to by the offi- 
cers thereof, did not preclude the officers 
from starting and conducting a compet- 
ing agency in the county. 

The bank sold the agency because they 
could not legally carry it on. 


PAYNE HEADS THE P. F. U. A. 

John K. Payne of Hare & Chase was 
last week elected chairman of the Phil- 
adelphia Fire Underwriters Association 
at the annual meeting. Other officers 
are: Vice-chairman, John Glendening of 
the Franklin Fire; secretary-treasurer, 
J. Sanderson Trump, and assistant sec- 
retary-treasurer, Paul M. Fell. Richard 
Cross of L. M. Addis & Co., James A. 
McGann of Prevost Herring and Charles 
T. Monk of Chas. T. Monk & Co. were 
elected members of the executive com- 
mittee. 


CHARLES O. BECKHAM DIES 

Charles O. Beckham, state agent of the 
Great American for Florida, with head- 
quarters at Lakeland, Fla, died ‘ast 
Thursday morning following an attack of 
pneumonia. He was 46 years of age and 
had been with the Great American since 
1914. Funeral services were held at Ker- 
shaw, S. C., where Mr. Beckham was 
born. He is survived by his widow 2n 
one son, 
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) BEST PACKAGE CONTEST relations, Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
D ¢ ° New York City; Harry L. Gage, presi- 
rth Fine Tributes Paid to the Late Prizes To Be Awarded at Packaging, dent of the American Institute of Graph- 
Packing and Shipping Exposition in ic Arts, New York City; C. F. Kettering, 
\ \ A ry New York Next March General Motors Corp., Detroit; Edward 
d + 7 ontgomery of 1 mington The judges who will determine the Molyneux, art director; Dr. Paul Nys- 
% winner + second Irwin D. Wolf trom, professor of marketing, Columbia 
. ‘ : se el , trophy to be awarded by the American  Universitv; Harriet Sartain, dean of the 
de Despite his comparatively youthful age - nee pe — bi — Management Association for the best Moore Institute of Art, Science and In- 
"& of 35 years the late J. A. Montgomery, pre rel i is anuaie” da Pcereestt i package developed and put on the mar- dustry, Philadelphia, and Marion C. Tay- 
- Jr, insurance broker and agent of Bal- of bis sehdevieniota, tn rennet manthe— ket between January 1, 1932, and Febru- lor, stylist. 
7 , hone death in an sirslene acc “ ary 13, 1933, have been announced by the This year’s classification of packages 
Mr. timore, whos a p succeeding where others had frequently ‘42.0074: z . B F 
rth ded in th , 1 failed_—h d (f Pee ) Association. The award will be present will differ materially from last year’s, in 
rt dent was recorded in these columns last he eg—nhe secured (ior s — it group of ed at the Third Packaging, Packing and accordance with recommendations sub- 
week, had a wide circle of friends the insurance on an important group o Shipping Conference, Clinic and Exposi- mitted to the Association by the classi- 
y throughout this part of the country. He ae ae ge rg Rg the — tion to be held in the Hotel Pennsyl- fication committee of the Wolf award. 
d had an extensive brokerage business rr -nerteng pict e beginning o vania, New York, March 7-10, 1933, ac- This year’s classification, according to 
. .: d : d their business operations. cording to John G. Goetz, managing di- the committee, will be as follows: 1, tin; 
Ds which created contacts over a wide area “He was socially prominent in Wil- rector of the Association. 2, glass; 3, molded plastics; 4, collapsible 
wid throughout the country and from indus- mington, a member of numerous clubs in In addition to the Wolf trophy, hon- tubes; 5, wood ; 6, visible display pack- 
ity trial and financial standpoints had ig city and , Rggrieen other —_ in —_ = will ee presented = the ee —— visible eo = . 
il : : ss the country. is passing is a tremen- best packages in eleven various classes transparent cellulose, glassine, etc.) ; 
Nong ag 0 er se prices — dous loss to his friends and to the busi- which Mr. Goetz has enumerated. The paper bags and envelopes; 8, set-up 
bes New York City. The vice-president of oc. which he has adequately and splen- judges named by Mr. Goetz are as fol- boxes; 9, folding cartons; 10, canisters 
_ one of the large fire insurance companies idly represented during his short but lows: (containers of board or fibre body with 
= pays Mr. Montgomery, Jr., the follow- effective insurance career.” Richard F. Bach, director of industrial tin top and bottom); 11, miscellaneous. 
ry ing tribute: 
Je- “He possessed a personality which was 
v4 one of the most attractive I have ever 
m4 known. I fear that if I were to empha- 
hat size his sparkling and refreshing wit and 
so his keen grasp of essentials, even a sim- 
TY. ple recitation of these qualities, of which 
a he had an extraordinary measure, might 
on, be weighed from a purely sentimental 
ork viewpoint and thus lessen their value. 
wil “Mr. pongo osceeg yd known = 
er ‘Spike,’ was only 35 years of age, yet he 
ry. had already made an outstanding name 
Avy i i i i ‘ R ° . ° > 
+ he ‘his “A putation py ag — The Home Fire & Marine trademark pictures a full-rigged ship entering San Francisco Harbor through the Golden 
clean and honest conduct was enviable. Gate at sunset. In 1923 Postal authorities at Washington, D. C., adopted this trademark for the 20¢ stamp now in use. 
He was one of the ablest sons of an able 
: father that the insurance business has 
an known for a long time. John A. Mont- 
As gomery, Sr., had developed a very im- 
' portant local and general agency and a 
7 a oye business, — esa 
after his death five years ago was taken 
ab- over by his son. Within three years St th P. d St b [ t 
22. oo. 2 oe reng , Lermanence an avi 
1SI- strengthened his organization and sur- 
the rounded himself with as fine a group of 
ten intelligent, alert and well informed young 
o men as will yo found ae insurance m " h th 
organization of comparable size in the 
ges country. Because of this they were able n agen ) connection wit € 
a to — their reaper 33 and .. a 
progress despite the well-known difficul- 
Ids ties of the times. ‘ i { i i 
ne Home Fire & Marine, founded in 1864, is an alliance 
nat were so remarkable as to call for spon- 
- age = outspoken commendation by - h f ° d e d 
: the officials of the companies which he 1 nad un- 
represented. Older executives may well wit a company O unquestione secur ty a 
age draw a good lesson from the life of this 
re- young man. His slogan from the time - a ° . 
ing J of taking over the work of his father faltering service — security and service that rest 
od was ‘The business must go on!’ Charac- 
3 teristically he put this slogan into action 
pel and, as the mark of a really good execu- ° 
te fp we, he has left behind him a fine or- on a firm foundation of strength, permanence and 
ios ganization to carry on; an exceptional 
™ lg fora young man. - , 
“Mr ontgomery was president o eqe ° e 
Gilpin, Van Trump. & Montgomery, a stability. From coast to coast, Home Fire & Marine 
general agency which has operated in 
” = —— over thirty years. He was 
; also president of J. A. Montgomery, Inc., ° e , . 
7 has earned the confidence of the insuring public. 
ers JUDGE ROBERT EWING DIES 
of Judge Robert Ewing of Nashville, 
en Tenn., father of Esmond Ewing, secre- 
ber tary of the Southern department of the 
gy Trav — “ og recently. Mr. Ewing 
A. was at the bedside of his father, having ° . . ° ° 
ies leit Hartford several days before death Fire » Automobile + Marine + Casualty + Fidelity » Surety 
occurred, A little more than a year ago 
ym: occurred the death of Mr. Ewing’s 
mother. Judge Ewing was a member of “ 
an old and distinguished Tennessee fam- 9 
in ily and was the brother of Mrs. Henry I REM 
i Wat —e of acon, Ma -e® re 
a served several times as Mayor of Nash- 
last FM ville Fire Fu I Compan 
a ire -_ und insurance Com y 
ind EXP Home ; ire Marine Insurance Company 
—- TI yor gr oid a a oe Oosttentat Insurance Company 
ver: he Italian Council of inisters as ireman's und Indemnity Company 
wat issucd a decree by which the “Istituto, O Pe) tal Indemnit Com any A 
and the Italian government insurance insti- ccitaenta nae y P 


tute, is permitted to reinsure export ° : Atlanta 
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Structural Hazards On Shipboard 


That Lead To Personal Injuries 


By Samuel D. McComb, Manager, - 
Marine Office of America 


Samuel D. McComb ts manager of the 
Marine Office of America and one of the 
most able American marine underwriters. 
He has for years taken a keen interest in 
general activities tending to aid the de- 
velopment of insurance and the reduction 
of marine losses. As a member of the 
Society of Naval Architects and Marine 
Engineers he delivered a paper on the 
subject of improving safety at sea before 
a meeting of the Society held last Friday 
in New York. Mr. McComb cited many 
comparatively minor details of construc- 
tion on ocean going vessels which, how- 
ever, cause the majority of personal in- 
juries suffered by passengers and members 
of the crew. In his paper, extracts from 
which are given herewith, Mr. McComb 
suggests ways and means for correcting 
these existing hazards. 

The various nations have enacted laws 
applying to the safety equipment and ap- 
pliances, so that from the standpoint of 
the perils of the sea—burning, sinking, 
stranding and collision—the passengers 
and crew of the vessels complying with 
these conventions are carried more safely 
today than ever before. 

However, even in the most modern ves- 
sels there are details which have been 
overlooked that constitute hazards to both 
the passengers and the crew. Considering 
the safety of the passengers first, it ap- 
pears that those engaged in designing and 
building our vessels, who are accustomed 
to being aboard vessels and going around 
them, do not always realize that there is 
a large percentage of passengers who have 
never been on shipboard before and are 
not in the habit of stepping over sills or 
walking around on a deck when the ves- 
sel is in a seaway. Without doubt, if 
more attention were paid to some small 
details, a vessel, which would cost no 
more to build, could be made safer for the 
passengers and crew, reducing the num- 
ber of personal injuries which are now 
costing shipowners heavy sums. 

Door Sill Hazard 

Probably the greatest hazard in this 
respect is the door sill. In many in- 
stances doorways in bulkheads, in the in- 
terior of the vessel, are fitted with sills 
of unnecessary height. In some cases 
there are sills in passageways 12 inches 
high. On some vessels these sills may 
be only the edge of the bulkhead plating 
and on others only the plate and an an- 
gle bar. All sills should be made as low 
as possible, and those in the interior of 
the vessel should be fitted with a ramp. 
Passengers have received many nasty 
falls, some resulting in broken bones. 

Generally, the sills of doors leading to 
bathrooms are of unnecessary height. In 
some instances the sill could be dis- 
pensed with entirely. Passengers not 
used to life on board ship and not ac- 
customed to these high sills in their 
homes or hotels frequently trip and are 
injured when going into a bathroom. One 
of the large passenger steamers recently 
built in this country had a small dress- 
ing room, about three feet wide, between 
the passageway leading into the wash- 
room and the toilet room proper. As 
originally built, both the openings cut in 
the bulkheads from the dressing room 
had high sills at the bottom. Several 
passengers were hurt here. One passen- 
ger stumbled on the first sill and’ fell 
across the second, breaking three ribs 
and suffering other injuries. This bulk- 
head was later cut flush with the deck 
and the hazard removed. 

Another very serious hazard is caused 
by a difference between the elevation of 
the deck planking outside and the deck 


covering in the interior of the passenger 
quarters in way of the doorway giving 
access from the weather deck. In some 
instances this is as much as four inches. 
One door sill had a height of 12 inches 
above the deck outside and a height of 
16 inches above the deck inside. Several 
passengers have been injured at this 
doorway. One stumbled and fell, receiv- 
ing a broken nose, lacerations on the side 
of the face and a dislocated shoulder. 

It is an unpleasant shock in ascending 
a stairway in the dark, and expecting to 
find another step, to realize that the 
other step is not there. This same un- 
pleasant shock, and sometimes a bad fall, 
is experienced by passengers unaccus- 
tomed to high door sills, particularly 
when the height of the deck is at differ- 
ent elevations at the opposite sides of 
the sill. Stepping over a door sill 12 
inches high on the outside, expecting to 
find the deck at the same level inside, 
and then stepping four inches further 
before finding solid footing, has been a 
cause of a number of serious accidents. 

These are some types of door fasten- 
ers, placed about six inches from the 
bottom of the door, that have caused 
many bad leg injuries and some broken 
ankles due to a fall after striking them. 
The old-fashioned hook and eye fastener 
in the upper section of the door and 
frame is more satisfactory. In any event, 
the fastener should be placed in the up- 
per part of the door and not where it 
can be struck by the leg or foot. 


Waterways and Scuppers 


Another hazard is found in waterways 
and scuppers. Many painful and some 
serious accidents, such as broken ankles, 
have been caused by passengers stepping 
into the waterways while promenading 
on deck. This is a hazard that could be 
eliminated by covering the waterways 
with gratings. Care should be taken to 
have the mesh of the grating of such 
size that a lady wearing French heeled 
shoes cannot get her heel caught in such 
grating. Many ladies promenade the 
decks wearing such high heels and have 
had nastv falls from the heel getting 
caught. 

It might be possible to install scuppers 
of larger size to eliminate the possibility 
of water accumulating on the decks used 
by the passengers. Inspection of some 
of our newest ships shows that scuppers 
in the promenade decks are covered with 
Strainers Or guard bars, materially re- 


ducing the free area. In many cases 
these scuppers are made of ordinary pipe 
fittings which offer considerable obstruc- 
tion to the passage of waste material 
through the interior of the pipe, where 
the material must pass through elbows 
and tees. It might be more practicable 
to use scuppers four inches in diameter 
made of seamless drawn tubing, with 
gradual bends instead of 90-degree el- 
bows. The tubing would be smooth on 
the inside. This would permit the water, 
accumulating on the deck, to drain off 
more rapidly. Many passengers are in- 
jured on wet decks. 

Another serious tripping hazard is the 
bounding angle of a deck opening where 
communication is by ladder or stairway 
to a lower deck. In some instances these 
bounding angles or plates project as 
much as six inches above the deck plank, 
many of them at least three inches. A 
bounding angle is necessary to prevent 
water running down the companionway 
or deck opening, but the tripping hazard 
could be eliminated by installing a ramp 
so that the opening would be approached 
gradually and not over an obstacle to 
catch the toe or heel of the unwary pas- 
senger. 

Steep Ladders 


In many cases ladders are installed 
with an unnecessarily steep pitch. Some- 
times this is necessary, but in the great 
majority of cases there is sufficient space 
available to incline the ladder at an 
easier angle and eliminate the hazard 
always present in a steep ladder when 
used by passengers not familiar with 
climbing ladders. 

The material of which the stair treads 
are made should receive careful consid- 
eration to eliminate the ever-present 
slipping hazard. In most of the modern 
vessels the metal stair tread has. re- 
placed the wooden strip or slat tread 
formerly used both on the steps and 
at the bottom of the ladder. However, 
wooden treads are still to be found and 
are troublesome, as they are easily brok- 
en and often become splintered. Fre- 
quently the strips are placed so far apart 
that the heel can be caught between 
them. i! 

Ladders should be designed so that 
the hand rail is always in reach of the 
person using the ladder. This also ap- 
plies to stairways. Many stairways, par- 
ticularly in third-class or tourist-class 
quarters, are quite steep and not pro- 
vided with safety treads. Wide stair- 
ways in the main lobby should be pro- 


-vided with a central hand rail so that, 


if the ship takes a sudden lurch, a pas- 
senger on the stairway can always grasp 
the rail for support. 

Floor Coverings 


In a good many vessels the floor cov- 
erings in the lobbies and public rooms 
have a slippery surface which in some 
cases is made worse by frequent polish- 
ing with floor wax. This is a decided 
hazard to inexperienced travelers and 
particularly to old people. In some in- 
stances the hazard is augmented by plac- 
ing small loose rugs around the lobbies 
and lounges. 

The furniture 


in all public rooms 
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should be securely fastened to eliminate 
the possibility of chairs, sofas and tables 
sliding or overturning in heavy weather. 
There have been many serious accidents 
to passengers from this cause. No rec- 
ord is kept of the passengers suffering 
scalp wounds from overturned chairs in 
public rooms, but the number is large 
and they have been a great expense to 
the steamship companies who have been 
forced to pay heavy damages. 

There is nothing radical in any of the 
foregoing, or nothing that will add any 
expense to the construction of a ship; 
but correction of such details will add to 
the comfort and safety of the passengers, 
Many passengers are old and infirm, and 
many of them are invalids or semi-in- 
valids traveling for their health. If some 
thought is devoted to making the con- 
struction of the passenger accommoda- 
tions as nearly like those to be met in 
homes or hotels, injuries can be greatly 
reduced and the financial burden on the 
— for these claims can be light- 
ened. 


All that has been said in reference to 
passenger hazards applies to the crew. 
The hazards may not be quite so serious 
due to the crew’s greater familiarity with 
the ship and because they are all able- 
bodied men. However, there are addi- 
tional hazards to which the crew is sub- 
jected. The ladders furnished for the 
crew’s use are sometimes quite unsafe. 
Often these vertical iron ladders are not 
of substantial construction. Sometimes 
there is a rung missing or the ladders are 
rigged so close to the bulkhead that a 
secure footing is not possible. One es- 
pecially dangerous form of ladder is the 
underslung ladder sometimes found in 
cargo holds. This type has been respon- 
sible for many accidents. On tankers, 
especially those carrying high-test gaso- 
line, there have been accidents on the 
tank ladders due to the rapid corrosion 
of the metal. Some material should be 
found which will stand up better in these 
tanks. As a rule, a seaman coming down 
a ladder does not have a tight hold on 
the sides of it; and where the ladder has 
been too close to a bulkhead or coaming 
to prevent his getting a good foothold, 
or a rung has been missing, he has 
dropped to the bottom. In addition to 
many injuries there have been deaths 
from this cause. 


Hatch Covers 


Improper hatch covers have resulted 
in a number of injuries. The wooden 
hatch cover, improperly fitted, is a de- 
cided menace. here wooden covers are 
used, it would be highly desirable to have 
the hatches divided into equal parts so 
that the covers are interchangeable. 
Sometimes the ’tween deck hatch is not 
the same size as the weather deck hatch, 
the ’tween deck hatch being slightly 
smaller. Frequently, during loading and 
unloading operations the covers get 
mixed up. The shorter hatch covers are 
short enough to fall between the weath- 
er-deck beams. Frequently short hatch 
covers appear secure, but give way if a 
man stands on them or moves them, 
dropping him and the hatch cover into 
the hold. It is surprising that there 1s 
no uniformity of spacing between hatch 
beams. Having them uniform would cost 
no more and the ship owner would be 
saved a great deal in operating costs. It 
would be desirable to divide the hatch 
into equal parts so that all covers could 
be interchangeable between the different 
sections. 

Some steamship companies have sub- 
stituted steel hatch covers for wooden 
covers because they feel that the steel 
covers make ships more seaworthy. This 
substitution also reduces the number of 
personal injuries due to misplacing the 
wooden covers which differed in length 
as much as 3% inches. These steamship 
companies also have done away with the 
continuous expense in replacing damaged 
covers. Steel hatch covers for weather 
decks have been developed to a point 
where apparently they are more satis{ac- 
tory than the wooden covers. It would 
be a further improvement if the steel 
covers could be developed for the ’tween 
decks. Such covers could replace the 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY 





Richardson In Role Of Rate-Making 


Critic Before Casualty Actuaries 
In Answer to Michelbacher Paper General Accident Manager 


Pictures Compensation Business Trying to Escape Painful 


Impasse Which Should Have Been Faced in 1924 


When G. F. Michelbacher, Great 
American Indemnity vice-president, came 
to the defense of the actuary as the 
maker of rates in his formal paper “Crit- 
icisms and Answers” before last May’s 


semi-annual meeting of the Casualty Ac- 
tuarial Society, he was in effect replying 
to criticisms of the actuary made on a 
number of occasions by Frederick Rich- 
ardson, United States manager, General 
Accident, a Fellow of the Society him- 
self, and a formidable opponent in de- 
bate no matter what the subject. It was 
expected that a forceful response would 
be made to “Criticisms and Answers” but 
Mr. Michelbacher and his fellow actuar- 
ies who attended last week’s annual 
meeting of the Society at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York, hardly expect- 
ed that the General Accident manager 
would go so completely into the entire 
subject of rate making, particularly in the 
compensation field. 

In his paper Mr. Michelbacher had 
touched first on the statement “that if 
all criticisms of casualty actuaries were 
rolled into one and reduced to a cartoon 
the result would resemble the popular 
conception of the absent-minded profes- 
sor.” He also showed his distaste for 
the criticism that “if actuaries had not 
invaded the business with their clumsy 
attempts to master problems it would be 
infinitely better off.” Still further, Mr. 
Michelbacher maintained that much of 
the blame for rates had been mistakenly 
laid at the actuary’s door when under- 
writers and executives serving on rating 
committees should have assumed at least 
a share of the burden. 


Richardson’s Response 


In his response Mr. Richardson, blend- 
ing wit with the serious, could not resist 
saying that the cartoon of an actuary 
drawn by Mr. Michelbacher “really does, 
after allowing for exaggeration, depict 
the counterfeit resemblance of what we 
ought to think he is like and what ac- 
tually he should be like.” He put the 
question: “And why not? What room 
is there for drama and emotion in his 
professional attitude? Why should he 
not be serenely confident in the integ- 
tity of his scientific results provided he 
know they are worthy of confident ac- 
ceptance? If he has demonstrated truth, 
if he has produced formulas that work, 
why should he falter though supervising 
officials are incredulous, though execu- 
tives rave, agents howl, and the heathen 
rage furiously together ?” 

Mr. Richardson brought a laugh when 
he said: “It seems to me that Mr. 
Michelbacher would like to incarcerate 
me and other severe critics in ‘some in- 
stitution where our activities could be 
closely observed.’ These are his words, 
and I presume he means a lunatic asy- 
lum. And having so imprisoned us he 
suggests it would be good fun to demand 


that we assume the entire burden of rate 
making; at least it would be good fun if 
the experiment were not fraught with 
grave danger to the business. Apparent- 
ly it is in no danger now. All I ask you 
is, how could he be so cruel?” 

Pictures Himself Incarcerated 


The speaker went on to picture himself 
as incarcerated and Mr. Michelbacher as 
the warden keeping him under close ob- 
servation. “And, like Scheherazade of 
the Arabian Nights,” he said, “I have to 
be a captivating captive or lose my head. 
What shall I do? Well, I might scatter 
a nice large pile of stale statistics, and 
having sprinkled it with a choice selec- 
tion of mathematical equipment and the- 
ories, including a few inappropriate 
curves and series, furtively set fire to it. 
Whereupon the Defender of the Faith 
would rush in to save the Sacred Relics 
and I should escape in the smoke and the 
confusion, all the while quietly repeating 
to myself the wise words of Mr. Mow- 
bray (consulting actuary in Berkeley, 
Cak, whose formal paper of some years 
ago is quoted): ‘But back of the whole 
problem is the fact recognized by most 
company actuaries and executives * * * 
that our series are Lexian and not either 
Bernoullian or Poisson. With changing 
forces giving unstable probabilities, rates 
should be based on trends, not on the 
exact indication of a fixed period what- 
ever the volume of data.’” 


Seeks Answers to Questions 


In a more serious vein Mr. Richardson, 
as a lay brother seeking enlightment, 
sought the answer to a number of ques- 
tions, among which are these: 

How long ought we to put up with a 
definite error in the credibility before we 
may harbor scepticism of the instrument ? 


Is it possible to establish complete uni- 
formity by scientific segregation of the 
units, or must we, on account of practical 
difficulties, call things by the same name 
or tally them with the same number, al- 
though they are actually disparate? In 
other words, is compensation rate-making 
ever likely to be anything more than a 
half science ? 


As the elements have so far been 
broadly generalized, and will probably 
continue to be, what is the logical ‘objec- 
tion to a posteriori reasoning to correct 
a dangerous error in the probability if 
the strict a priori method affords us no 
remedy ? 

When everything else has been done, 
is it possible to measure the elements of 
competition and selection so that we may 
avoid further failure to approximate the 
quaesita, with consequent and continuous 
loading of the rates to no settled pur- 
pose? 

When Guessing Ceases To Be Guessing 

The speaker observed that the favorite 
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British Auto Rates 
To Drop December 1 


NO-CLAIM BONUS IS INCREASED 





20% Cut to Be Given After Three Years 
Without Claims; 10% First Year; 
Other Changes 





The no-accident bonus given by Brit- 
ish companies to insured motorists who 
have no claims during the year will be 
increased from a 10% maximum to a 
20% maximum under new rates going 
into effect December 1. A number of 
revisions in rates will result in a general 
decrease. Rates on motorcycles, which 
are popular over there, are being raised, 
except in the case of cycles with side- 
cars, which have had a much better ex- 
perience due probably to more careful 
driving. 

The no-claim bonus for private and 
commercial vehicles other than motor- 
cycles is to be on a progressive basis, 
10% after the first year, 15% after the 
second and 20% after the third. 

New Private Car Class 


The premiums for private cars have 
not been changed, but cars of a private 
type hitherto dealt with as business cars 
will be rated on the private car scale of 
premiums, plus a percentage according 
to use, and the wider benefits of the pri- 
vate car policy will be given. All goods- 
carrying vehicles will be rated according 
to carrying capacity, and the majority 
of owners of this type of vehicle. who 
carry their own freight only, will find 
their premiums reduced. 

A committee of experts was appointed 
early in the year to consider possible 
changes in practice, and it is known to 
have labored strenuously for many 
months. The work of examining the ex- 
perience has been done very deliberately 
and exhaustively. 

The extension of the bonus system so 
that as much as 20% will be allowed to 
holders of policies covering private and 
commercial vehicles after the third year, 
if the experience has been free of claims, 
is expected to encourage careful driving 
and the avoidance of accidents, and, in- 
cidentally, the avoidance of small claims, 
which involve considerable clerical labor. 

The extension of the bonus principle 
is equivalent to a substantial reduction 
of premium, though the exact amount 
must be a matter of estimate, varying 


according to the experiences of the dif- 
ferent offices. Incidentally, some com- 
panies and associations which do not 
work on the tariff principle already al- 
low bonuses rising to 20% in three years 
in respect of claim-free policies. 

Make a New Classification 

The statement respecting cars of a 
private type hitherto dealt with as busi- 
ness vehicles means a new classification. 
At present, private cars which are used 
at any time by business men for business 
purposes must, strictly, be rated as busi- 
ness cars. In the future cars of a pri- 
vate type which may be used for busi- 
ness purposes will be rated according, 
in the main, to whether they are occa- 
sionally or commonly used for business 
purposes, and the rating will be that of 
ordinary private cars plus additional per- 
centages. 

Hitherto light motor trucks, those of 
up to one and one-half tons, have been 
rated on the basis of horsepower and 
value. In the new arrangement all 
freight-carrying vehicles are to be rated 
according to carrying capacity, with the 
result that the rates will be lowered for 
most vehicles carrying the goods of their 
owners. This does not apply to cartage 
contractors, the underwriting results of 
which are known to have been extremely 
adverse. This costly experience is at- 
tributed partly to the long hours work- 
ed, the great mileage covered. and driv- 
ing at night. Keen competition among 
road haulers doubtless has contributed 
to the unfavorable conditions. 





CAPT. SELLON GIVEN LUNCHEON 





Has Resigned as American Reinsu~anc- 
V.-P.; Sails for England Nov. 30- 
To Visit India 

Captain E. M. Sellon, who resigned as 
vice-president of the American Reinsur- 
ance Co. recently, was given a farewell 
luncheon party a week ago by his fellow 
officers in the organization. Cantain 
Sellon sails November 30 on the S. S 
Manhattan for England and later will 
visit Paris, Munich and India. He e- 
pects to spend some time in India. 

For some years Captain Sellon ha: 
been a vice-president of Ream Wright 
son & Co., well known New York insur- 
ance brokers, and in 1928 was clected t> 
the same post in the American Reinsur 
ance when control of that company was 
obtained by Ream Wrightson. He he 
made a reputation for himself in the re- 
insurance field and has many friends 
here in this country. 
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Has Novelty Advertising Any Place 


In Good Insurance Salesmanship? 


By H. C. Pulver, 


Aetna Casualty & Surety 


The number of insurance men who 
have had experience with the use of ad- 
vertising novelties or specialties, as they 
are sometimes called, is so great that 
there is no necessity of considering this 
type of advertising in the light of an un- 
known quantity. Novelties, in one form 
or another, have long been considered a 
legitimate and an effective means of at- 
tracting and holding the attention of the 
insurance agent’s prospects and clients. 
This form of advertising has had, and 
still has, an important place in insurance 
salesmanship. 

There are many reasons why novelties 
are used by successful agents to stimulate 
the sale of new business and to hold in- 
surance already on the books. The first 
consideration is the creation of good will, 
and it is an important one. Good will is 
an essential factor in selling anything to 


the public, particularly insurance. This 
is one reason why novelty advertising 
has such a wide appeal. In the final 
analysis, one of novelty advertising’s 
greatest accomplishments is the devel- 
opment and retention of customer good 
will. 


The Thought Behind the Gift 


It is not so much the intrinsic value 
of a gift that counts as it is the thought 
behind the gift. Months after a man 
receives a small novelty bearing the 
agent’s name he may be in need of some 
form of insurance protection. He is re- 
minded of the agent because he recalls 
the little reminder that was given to him. 
Quite likely he is making use of it every 
day. It is absurd that this little gift 
makes him feel obligated in any way to 
turn to that agent for his needs. It does 


not, but it does exert a favorable influ- 
ence. That man thinks of the agent be- 
cause the agent thought of him, in a 
small way perhaps, but nevertheless in a 
friendly, courteous and practical way. 
More than one big line of business has 
been headed in the right direction by the 
previous wise distribution of an advertis- 
ing novelty costing but a few cents. 
Another consideration that rates nov- 
elty advertising highly is circulation— 
perhaps it should be termed repeat cir- 
culation. The use of a specialty assures 
many shots at the prospective buyer. 
practical, useful article is not seen once 
and then cast away but is on the job 
continually. It stays and stays with the 
prospect. For example, leather note- 
books have been known to travel around 
in clients’ pockets for as long as two 
years, worn almost to shabbiness, but still 
doing duty. Such advertising serves as 
a reminder of the agency not once but 


‘hundreds of times, at a cost of only a 


fraction of a cent every time it puts in a 
word for the advertiser. 

Then there is another point to con- 
sider, and that is novelty advertising’s 
ability to hold business. An agent can- 
not stand guard like a watch dog over 
all his clients continually nor can he 
placard his clients’ offices or homes with 
a sign reading, “This is my client: other 
agents keep away.” It wonld not be ef- 
fective even if it were possible. But there 
is a way of being represented when a 
competitor trys to edge in on a client, 
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and that is to have an advertising re. 
minder right on hand. 

To my way of thinking there’s no bet- 
ter way of keeping an agent’s name and 
service before a client in the face of com. 
petition than by having a paperweight on 
that client’s desk, a calendar or a ther- 
mometer on his wall. There is the 
agent’s story where it will be seen often 
and remembered. A paperweight is al- 
ways on top of the pile, a calendar jg 
seen day in and day out, and a thermom- 
eter is a good reminder in fair weather 
or foul. Whatever the novelty, if it js 
practical and useful it will be kept, used 
and noticed frequently, and it is a good 
representative to have around when one 
is absent and a competitor calls. 


Control of Distribution 


Now a word as to the distribution of 
novelties. That is where some agents 
make the greatest mistake. There is 
good deal of waste, much money thrown 
away when it might well become an in- 
vestment that will pay good returns. The 
reason? Lack of planning. If advertis- 
ing novelties are passed out indiscrimi- 
nately to every Tom, Dick and Harry, 
regardless of whether or not any of these 
persons are really prospects for insur- 
ance or are ever likely to become one’s 
clients, it isn’t at all astonishing that the 
agent soon becomes discouraged with 
this form of advertising. He might just 
as well have tossed his money to the four 
winds for all the benefit he will receive. 

How does one go about it to employ 
advertising specialties with some hope of 
returns? There are many ways. Some 
of them afe good and all of them are 
better than working without a plan. 
Probably the simplest method, and one 
that is widely used, is the use of an ad- 
vertising novelty in connection with “cold 
canvass” calls. Many times a novelty is 
used as a means of getting in to see a 
prospect with whom the agent is unac- 
quainted. 


Typical Novelty Approach 


Here is a typical novelty approach: 

Agent (to secretary): “I am Mr. 
Thompson, and I have something here | 
would like to give Mr. Jones. Is he in?” 

Secretary: “I am sorry, sir, but Mr. 
Jones cannot see you this morning. Per- 
haps you can make an appointment for 
some other time.” 

_Agent: “Of course I don’t want to in- 
sist, if Mr. Jones is busy, but won’t you 
please take this in and give it to him for 
me?” (Hands small package to secre- 
tary.) 

The agent waits as Mr. Jones’ secre- 
tary takes the package in to the private 
office, as she usually does. 

Secretary (returning): “Mr. Jones 
says he will see you for a few moments, 
if you wish. Just step in this way.” 

Mr. Jones: “I don’t usually receive 
anyone without a previous appointment, 
but I would like to know what all this 
is about.” (Pointing to the ash tray 
which has just been unwrapped.) 

Mr. Thompson: “That—oh, that’s my 
calling card. Have to make it a little 
different from the other fellow’s, you 
know. I hope you will keep it and use it. 
My business is planned protection, and 
if you will allow me just a few min- 
utes——” 

From this point on no agent needs 
prompting. He has a chance to tell his 
story. 


The Direct Mail Approach 


Another way to control distribution of 
advertising novelties is by mailing a let- 
ter, folder or some other printed piece 
to a selected mailing list. Some useful 
article is offered without cost or obliga- 
tion other than certain information, such 
as year and make of automobile, whether 
the owner has insurance, etc. A self- 
addressed and stamped card is provided 
for reply. Now there is a very great 
tendency on the part of most people to 
get something for nothing. The percent- 
age of replies to such mailings is some- 
times surprising. 

A plan of this kind developed with the 
object of securing leads for automobile 
insurance proved most successful. The 
mailing piece was a double government 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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Taxpayers’ Revolt 
Hailed by H. S. Ives 


TALKS TO COST ACCOUNTANTS 





Unemployment Insurance and Excessive 
Levies on Insurance Business Are 
Vigorously Condemned 





The revolt of the taxpayer—the forgot- 
ten man—was hailed by Henry Swift 
Ives, speaking before the New York 
Chapter of the National Association of 
Cost Accountants last week. Appropri- 
ately enough Mr. Ives, who is special 
counsel of the Association of Casualty & 
Surety Executives, spoke to the cost ac- 
countants on industrial aspects of the 
cost of government and resulting taxa- 
tion. Unemployment insurance and over- 
taxation of insurance companies drew his 
heaviest fire. 

Taxes must come down not by millions 
but by billions, Mr. Ives said, for “that is 
the only way business and industry can 
obtain the needed relief in the present 
dire emergency.” 

As to the pledges of political economy 
made during the recent election, Mr. 
Ives expressed his opinion by quoting 
from Shakespeare’s Hamlet. Polonius 
inquired of Hamlet, “What do you read, 
my lord?” and the prince answered cyn- 
ically, “Words, words, words.” 

“If American business expects any tax 
relief the coming year it must not per- 
mit itself to be lulled into a false sense 
of security because of economy promises 
by officeholders and legislators, but must 
stand by with a club until these gentle- 
men redeem their pledges and deliver 
their goods,” he said. 

But the greatest of all perils is not 
pork barrel legislation, but so-called al- 
truistic schemes such as unemployment 
insurance. In speaking his mind on such 
schemes Mr. Ives said in part: 


Hard to Convince Public of Danger 


“Convincing the public of the destruc- 
tive effect of a five billion dollar bond 
issue is mere child’s play as compared to 
convincing the same public of the de- 
structive effect of a growing and contin- 
ing expense incident to the payment of 
a dole misbranded as unemployment in- 
surance. The one expense can be com- 
prehended, but the other is indefinite and 
cannot be appreciated although the ulti- 
mate cost may be many times that of the 
bond issue for public works and consti- 
tutes a perpetual charge. 

“I have called special attention to un- 
employment insurance because many 
property owners and business men have 
been deluded into the belief that it has 
merit. It may indeed have merit if pri- 
vately operated and conducted, but when 
tun by governments it soon degenerates 
into a dole or a pension which the tax- 
payers must meet. I think it is by far 
the most dangerous and insidious legis- 
lative proposal facing this country, and 
it is going to be a problem for many 
years to come.” 


Heavy Burden of Taxation 


Turning his attention to the increas- 
ingly heavy taxation of insurance the 
speaker said: 

“Being in the insurance business I nat- 
ually am much interested in the taxa- 
tion of insurance. Our companies are 
taxed in a variety of ways. They not 
only pay income taxes to the federal gov- 
etnment and to a number of states, but 
in addition they pay to the states taxes 
on their premium receipts and various 
license fees. Only these premium taxes 
and fees have been computed. They 
amounted to $100,000,000 in 1930, the last 
year for which figures now are available. 
“These premium taxes originally were 
levied for the support of state insurance 
departments and for state services to pol- 
tyholders. This theory, however, became 
obsolete years ago and in 1930 only $,- 
416971 or 4.45% of the total was spent 
‘or this purpose. The remainder went 
ito the general funds of the several 
‘tates. This is, of course, an imposition 
on pclicyholders, but, like taxpayers, they 
ae forgotten men nowadays.” 

The eventual end of over-spending by 











Recent Court Decisions 
Compiled by John Simpson 





Author, “The Law Relating to Automobile Insurance” 


Examination Papers Figure in 
Teacher’s Case 


The death of a school teacher, struck 
by an automobile while on the usual 
route home from the school carrying ex- 
amination papers to grade at home, there 
being no facilities for doing this at the 
schoolhouse, was held compensable un- 
der the Ohio act as “arising out of and 
in course of employment.” Inglish v. 
Industrial Commission, Ohio Supreme 
Court, 182 N. E. 31. 


* * * 
Pay Check Ended Employment 


An injury to an engineer whose term 
of service with the county has expired 
and who fell while going downstairs 
leaving the county building after cashing 
his pay voucher did not “arise out of 
and in course of employment” within the 
Illinois act. Waters v. Industrial Com- 
mission, Illinois Supreme Court, 181 N. 


E. 828 
. = 5 


Liable for Sheriff’s Shot 


A sheriff’s bond is liable for the 
sheriff’s action in shooting an innocent 
man in the honest belief that he was an 
automobile thief, the Circuit Court of 
Appeals, eighth circuit, held in the case 
of Dwight Bassinger v. the United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty. The United States 
Supreme Court recently refused certio- 
rari in the case. The Court of Appeals 
had held that the act came under head- 
ing of “official act,” although the sheriff 
was mistaken. 

* * * 


Failure to Report Does Not End 
Bond 


Failure on the part of a book publish- 
ing house to notify a surety that the 
principal on the bond, a book distribut- 
ing firm, had not made the quarterly re- 
port under its contract was not sufficient 
to terminate the surety’s liability, accord- 
ing to the Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Tenth Circuit. The surety company was 
ordered to pay the loss to the MacMillan 
Co. due to the bankruptcy of the Okla- 
homa Book Co. The United States Su- 
preme Court recently refused to issue a 
writ of certiorari in the case. 

* * * 


Change Compensation Award After 
Four Years 


Upon discovery after two years of pay- 
ing compensation benefits that a certain 
accident was not covered by the policy, 
an insurance company may deny liability 
and have all previous awards rescinded, 
the New York State Workmen’s Com- 
pensation board has held in a decision 
upheld by the Court of Appeals in Lent 
v. Seventh Avenue Corp. and the Lon- 
don & Lancashire Indemnity. An apart- 
ment house porter engaged by the 
Seventh Avenue Corp. started with the 
aid of a plank to go into an adjoining 
courtyard and remove some _ rubbish, 





the government would be socialism or 
communism, said Mr. Ives. “Overbur- 
dening property and profits with taxa- 
tion is the easiest way for the radicals 
to bring about the change they so ar- 
dently desire. I warrant you have never 
observed a socialist or a communist who 
seriously advocated government economy. 
You have never observed the paternal- 
istically minded admonish the tax-eaters 
to side with the taxpayers. Public 
spending is their pet panacea for all the 
ills of society and their Utopia is a state 
ruled by prodigal and autocratic bureau- 
crats.” 

There are public officials who are en- 
deavoring to stem the tide of taxation, 
but they are in the minority, said Mr. 
Ives, who added, “There would be more 
of them if taxpayers would give more at- 
tention to politics.” 


when the plank broke and the porter 
fell, being badly injured. Compensation 
was awarded. 

Two years after the accident the com- 
pany claimed for the first time that its 
policy did not cover the accident, and 
after two more years the state board 
held that the policy did not cover the 
premises where the accident occurred, 
and rescinded all previous awards made 
against the indemnity company, order- 
ing the employer as a non-insurer to pay 
the compensation for the entire period 
from the date of the accident. 

+ @ 


Limit from Date of Actual Death 


Legal action on an accident policy be- 
gun within a year of death due to an 
accident but not within a year of the ac- 
cident itself is allowable, the New York 
Supreme Court, Oneida County, held in 
Savery v. Commercial Travelers’ Mutual 
Accident Association. The insured was 
injured on December 15, 1930, and died 
on December 30. On December 30 of 
the next year, 1931, suit was commenced, 
although the policy provided that no ac- 
tion should be brought “unless com- 
menced within twelve months from the 
date of the accident causing such loss.” 
The court held that the limitation period 
did not begin to run until the date of 
the death. 

a 
Reasoning on Sunstroke 


Death from sunstroke while laboring 
to replace a curbing on a hot street 
without shade when the temperature was 
above 90 degrees is compensable under 
the Longshoremen’s and harbor work- 
ers’ compensation act, the District of 
Columbia Court of Appeals has held, on 
the ground that the workman was ex- 
posed to a hazard to which the general 
public was not subjected. 

“2 © 


Judge’s Instruction Erroneous 
Instruction by a judge implying that 
mere investigation of loss waives the 
policy requirement for proof of loss is 
erroneous instruction, and the case con- 
cerned is reversible on that count, the 
Illinois Supreme Court has held in Lev- 
inson v. Fidelity & Casualty, 181 N. E. 
321. The instruction to the jury was 
that if a defendant insurance company 
investigates a loss on its own account 
“and so conducts itself with relation 
thereto as to show a satisfaction with 
the knowledge thus obtained or to in- 
dulge reasonable belief in the insured 
that it is so satisfied, and does not de- 
sire formal notice or proofs, it will 

amount to a waiver of such proofs.” 

x * * 


Reorganization of Law Firm Ends 
Surety Bond 


A surety bond given by a law firm does 
not continue through when the firm is 
dissolved and a new firm organized, even 
though one member of the old firm is in 
the new, and the new organization con- 
tinues to represent the client in the mat- 
ter for which the surety bond was re- 
quired, according to a decision of the 
Federal District Court of New Jersey. 
The loss was due to “embezzlement or 
conversion,” 

In this case Silberman & Silberman 
was organized to succeed Silberman & 
Grossman, which was voluntarily dis- 
solved. The lawyers represented - the 
Basic Building & Loan Association of 
the City of Newark, and had given a 
bond written by the New Amsterdam 
Casualty. 





COMPLETING BUILDING PLANS 

Final plans are being completed for the 
new office building to be erected by the 
Postal Life & Casualty on Mill Creek 
Parkway, south of Lawrence Avenue, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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BANKRUPT AGENT’S LICENSE 


Hearing Held in Michigan to Establish 
Right of Commissioner to Refuse 
New License 
The status of an agent who relieves 
himself of company balances by going 
into voluntary bankruptcy is the subject 
of a hearing at Lansing, Mich., this week. 
The Michigan insurance department’s 
stand is that the agent cannot be re- 
licensed. One man recently discharged 
from bankruptcy has applied for a new 
license, and the hearing follows the turn- 
down of his application. Other state de- 
partments are expected to face the Same 

problem. 

Robert Morse, head of the licensing di- 
vision, has gathered a number of legal 
opinions to uphold the contention that 
the commissioner has sufficient power 
under the present law to withhold the 
license. He has found that the Michi- 
gan courts have sustained the claim that 
there is a parallel between an agent who 
fails to pay his balances and any other 
trustees of funds who converts moneys 
he has collected for his principal to his 
own use. , 

The Michigan department wants to 
prevent unscrupulous agents from avoid- 
ing their outstanding balances by bank- 
ruptcy and then rewriting as much of 
their best. old business with some new 
company. It appears to the department 
that there is an inconsistency in the 
courts’ treatment of this situation in that 
they accept agents’ unpaid balances as 
ordinary liabilities in a bankruptcy peti- 
tion while in other cases holding the 
agent to be a mere trustee and thus con- 
struing an unpaid balance as an embez- 
zlement. 
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No me Rata eae 
On Credit Insurance 


DECISION BY FEDERAL COURT 


Despite Premature Termination of Pol- 
icy National Surety Is Entitled 
to Premium for Year 





There is not necessarily a pro rata 
return of premiums on a credit insur- 
ance policy after the contract has beer 
prematurely canceled, the federal district 
court for Pennsylvania has held in 60 F 
(2nd) 1057, a case which involved the 
National Surety. Other forms of insur- 
ance are covered by legislation which 
enforces a pro rata return on premiums, 
and the rates are fixed accordingly, but 
in credit insurance there is neither the 
legislation nor the fixing of rates with 
such return in mind. 

This case is one of the few credit in- 
surance cases that have come up in this 
country, due to the comparatively few 
credit policies written here. 

The National Surety issued a policy of 
credit insurance to Charles Baker & Co. 
guaranteeing the latter against loss to 
an amount not exceeding $31,315.75 due 
to insolvency of purchasers of the Baker 
Company’s products. The policy was for 
one year from June 1, 1931, and the pre- 
mium was $1,520.38. The Baker Co. paid 
half of the premium. It went into re- 
ceivership some time afterwards and on 
September 17, 1931, the surety company 
advised the receiver that the policy 
under its terms was terminated by rea- 
son of the receivership. The policy _ 
then been in effect for about three and z 
half months. 

The surety company claimed in the re- 
ceivership $760.19, the unpaid half of the 


premium. The receiver opposed the 
claim. The federal district court for 
eastern Pennsylvania, acting upon the 


a special master in the suit, 


report of 
Charles Baker & Co., allowed 


Thomas v. 
the claim. 

It was held that the surety company 
could waive the stipulation that no lia- 
bility should attach until the first pre- 
mium was actually paid, the stipulation 
being made solely for its benefit or pro- 
tection. 

Refusal to Pay Loss Not Bar 

The contention that the surety com- 
pany should not recover because it re- 
fused to pay a loss incurred after the 
policy became terminated was met, the 
special master’s opinion said, by a pro- 
vision of the policy that it did not cover 
any loss pial so wi after its termination. 

The company did not waive this pro- 
vision, but, on the contrary, wrote to 
the receiver advising of the termination 
of the policy by reason of the receiver- 
ship. 

In another portion of the policy it was 
specifically stated that it should imme- 
diately terminate if a receiver should be 
appointed for the company. It is obvi- 
ous, the opinion says, that this is a vital 
provision. It is well known that it is 
much more difficult for an insolvent con- 
cern to collect from debtors than it is 
for a going concern. 

Premium Not Apportionable 

The premium in this case, it is held, 
was not apportionable. Credit insurance 
is not covered by statutory law as is the 
case with many other kinds of insurance, 
but a contract of credit insurance must 
be construed under the common law. 

There was a provision in the policy 
that in addition to the deposit premium 
of $1,520.38 an additional premium should 
be paid on July 1, 1932, calculated at 
the rate of 25 cents per $1,000 on the 

gross sales of merchandise made during 
the policy term, less allowances and re- 
turns, which might be in excess of 
$1,500,000. This provision, it is held, did 
not make the premium apportionable as 
to the subject matter of the insurance, 
nor as to the duration of the insurance, 
hut simply required additional premium 
or a reduction in premium according to 
the amount of subject-matter insured 
The contract, however, it is held, was an 
entire and indivisible one. Upon the de- 


EFFECT OF LIMITED VISIBILITY 





Called Outstanding Cause of Auto Acci- 
dents by R. E. Simpson, Travelers; 
Presents Statistics to Engineers 

Limited visibility was emphasized as 
the outstanding cause of automobile acci- 
dents during hours of darkness and sta- 
tistics to substantiate that conclusion 
were presented by R. E. Simpson, illumi- 
nating engineer of the Travelers, at a 
meeting of the illumination group of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers last week in the Engineering So- 
cieties’ building, New York. 

Referring to pedeStrian deaths Mr. 
Simpson brought out that the statistics 
of one state showed twice as many pe- 
destrian fatalities during darkness as 
during daytime. With 80% of motor ve- 
hicle traffic in daytime, one-fifth of the 
traffic occurring at night accounted for 
more than three-fifths of pedestrian fa- 
talities. 

In order to indicate the effect of 
illumination upon the frequency of acci- 
dents, Mr. Simpson pointed out that in 
one state, sixteen pedestrian fatalities oc- 
curred last year between the hours of 5 
and 8 p. m. in May, June, July and 
August, as against fifty-four fatalities 
during the same hours in October, No- 
vember, December and January. 

A segregation of the deaths on the 
basis of location revealed that 51% of 
the pedestrian fatalities occurred in small 
towns having only 22% of the population 
and 49% of the deaths in cities compris- 
ing 78% of the state’s population. Mr. 
Simpson added that usually the stand- 
ard of street lighting found in smaller 
communities of the country is decidedly 
inadequate from a safety viewpoint when 
measured by the standard of lighting on 
city thoroughfares. 





SUES FOR SECURITY DEPOSITS 


The Fraternal Health & Accident As- 
sociation, which is being dissolved, has 
sued the Maine tax assessor and com- 
missioner of the treasury for the recov- 
ery of certain securities deposited with 
the treasury which are being held for 
back taxes. The association denies its 
liability for the taxes on the ground that 
it is solely a health and casualty organ- 
ization. The State Supreme Judicial 
Court will hear the case November 28. 





AGENT A NATURALIST 


Elliott R. Tibbetts, Travelers represen- 
tative in Indianapolis, is a naturalist in 
his recreational hours. He is described 
in the current Protection as a skillful 
imitator of bird and animal calls and a 
close student of nature. Mr. Tibbetts 
makes many interesting talks before 
groups of people in his town. 





L. H. RUDD MAKES CHANGE 


Lindsay H. Rudd, who was with the 
Public Indemnity as assistant  vice- 
president and at one time managed the 
Newark branch office of the Independ- 
ence Indemnity, is now general agent of 
the Bankers Reserve Life in Newark. 





livery of the policy the company imme- 
diately assumed the risk of a loss to the 
extent of the entire principal amount of 
the policy. 

No Reduction to Insured 

The insured was not entitled to a re- 
duction of the premium because its sales 
amounted only to $234,979.49, the con- 
tract contemplating an adjustment of the 
premium only in the case of a completed 
policy term. 

While a pro rata return of premiums 
naid in other kinds of insurance has been 
legislated in Pennsylvania and many 
other states, the opinion concludes, such 
insurance companies are with knowledge 
of this fact and can fix the amount of 
their premium accordingly. A credit in- 
surance company not governed by such 
legislation has the privilege and un- 
doubtedly does calculate and fix the 
amount of its premium on the assump- 
tion that there is no pro rata return in 
the event of termination of the policy 
before the expiration of the policy term. 

















When You Are in 
New York 


It you are in the insurance. business, some day you will visit 


Maiden Lane, the insurance center of the nation. 


When you do, stop in at the offices of Union Indemnity Com- 
pany. Here in two spacious buildings, fronting on two famous 
old streets, Maiden Lane and Cedar, the Insurance Securities 
Group of insurance companies has its Eastern headquarters. 
True to our tradition as a Southern Company, the genuine 
spirit of Southern hospitality awaits the insurance agent. No 
matter what company you represent our doors are opened by 


a simple password, and the pass word is—Insurance. 


We cordially invite you to make our offices your New York 
headquarters during your visit. A 100% welcome is awaiting 
you at 100 Maiden Lane. And you will also find this same 
cordial welcome awaiting you in all of our branch or claim 
These offices, located in Key Cities of the United 
States, have been 
established by 


Union Indemnity 


offices. 


Company in the 


interest of  efh- 





cient service to 


its thousands of 





agents, from 
Maine to Califor- 
nia and from Can- 


ada to the Gulf. 


The Executive Offices on the fifth floor of the Maiden 

Lane Building, reflect an atmosphere of well considered 

comfort and a style of architecture new to the city of New 

York. Here is the very heart of New Orleans, in a new 

setting and blending the best elements of mellow Spanish 
and French design. 


Union Inpvemniry Compan: 


A DIVISION OF INSURANCE SECURITIES COMPANY, INC. 


Detroit Life Insurance Company 
La Salle Fire Insurance Company 
Union Title Guarantee Company, Inc. 





EXECUTIVE OFFICES: UNION INDEMNITY BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS 100 MAIDEN LANE, NEW ik 
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‘Ridin Anivshic 
(Continued from Page 33) 


answer to his criticism has been to say 
that he proposed to employ mere guess- 
work to overcome the error in the gen- 
eral credibility ‘instead of exact mathe- 
matical rules. But call it guessing, play- 
ing a hunch, or judgment, or common 
sense, he emphasized that “we have at 
last been forced to make empirical 
changes in a hopeless effort to escape 
from the painful impasse where we now 
find ourselves through a too slavish ad- 
herence to methods which were good in 
themselves but not quite good enough.” 
He said that all he had ever requested 
was the use of a judgment factor based 
upon careful observation and later put 
the question: “Does guessing only cease 
to be guessing when it persists in rely- 
ing upon a method which as persistently 
refuses to provide the solution?” = 

This led Mr. Richardson to compare 
essential problems of rate making in this 
country with those of other countries and 
he observed that the only difference is 
in the method of approach. In Great 
Britain, for example, “a comparatively 
small discount on selected risks is suffi- 
cient to satisfy the competitive and pred- 
atory interests of the ungodly, and the 





profits of the business are jealously con- 
served by the redeemed and the unre- 
generate alike.” He then said: 
“However, this is America and we must 
state the argument in native terms. So 
I express the right to suppose that the 
present inadequacy in regulated states is 
not due to competition between carriers. 
Further, I am entitled to believe that, 
although in unregulated states the inade- 
quacy may be increased by competition, 
there has been failure to provide an ade- 
quate scale of rates in any event. * * *.” 


Criticizes Emergency Hue and Cry 

Further along Mr. Richardson gave the 
actuaries something to think about when 
he said: 

“My injunction not to treat supervising 
officials ‘like children to be circumvented 
instead of seriously minded adults to 
whom the problem and its solution 
should be demonstrated’ was made in ref- 
erence to the fiction that present in- 
creases in the rates are due to an emer- 
gency and not to a definite breakdown 
of the rate making structure. I am not 
aware that the life companies raised their 
rates to meet the emergency of the in- 
fluenza epidemic, and in my opinion 
emergency should play no part in a prop- 
er system of rate-making. 

“The emergency passes, and what 
then?” he asked. Your rates may be too 


high when the storm has gone or they 
may be just about right. Are you going 
to relinquish the emergency increases in 
either event? The ability to meet un- 
expected crises and catastrophes is the 
property of the surplus funds, and it is 
only because our method has failed to 
meet normal costs and has ignored the 
element of surplus profit that we now 
find ourselves without provision against 
the rainy day, doomed to call upon the 
reserves required for our other lines of 
business and for security depreciation, 
and to face the dire task of convincing 
the authoities that we are neither knaves 
nor fools. 

“Of course, the supervising officials and 
other interested parties must always put 
up the other side of the case, but what 
have we done to convince them of the 
error of their ways? Next to nothing!” 


When to Repair Leaks 


That large rate increases should be 
sought now is nothing short of a cali am- 
ity, in Mr. Richardson’s opinion, as “the 
right time to repair leaks is when you 
find them and not when a fierce gale is 
blowing and the ship is in danger of 
foundering. The responsible officials and 
executives were aware of serious inade- 
quacy early in 1924, but most of us were 
lulled to sleep by a siren voice saying: 

“‘Tust wait a little and the sacred for- 











No FEATURE of a surety or insurance contract 


should be so compelling to the buyer as the charac- 


ter of the company back of it. 


“According to Webster's definition, the character 
of a firm is its individuality, ‘especially as dis- 
tinguished by moral excellence.’ The character of 
a company should transcend cost and other fleeting 
persuasions offered by those not possessing it. 


“Character is all embracing. 


It is only gained by a 


es 


gently. 


high sense of integrity and a full knowledge of how 
to perform efficiently, sympathetically and intelli- 


“The FaD is a company of character. It distinguishes 
the agent representing it. 
pride and assurance in offering its contracts. // 
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Spratlin, Harrington & Thomas, Atlanta, Ga. 


It affords us a sense of 
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mula will take care of everything.’ Was 
there ever such invulnerable optimism, 
such doctrinal pride, such a superlative 
degree of scientific integrity ? 
“My own view is that if we had been 
right-minded ourselves, and if an author- 
itative group of actuaries and executives 
had stood out for reasonable conditions, 
we could have had them after going 
through the preliminary skirmishes.” 





ACCOUNTANTS MEET 





Casualty Organization Holds 2nd Annual 
Affair; Messrs. Wheeler and Wood 
of N. Y. Dep’t as Guests 
The Insurance Accountants Associa- 
tion of New York held its second annual 
dinner and entertainment last week with 
forty-four members and guests present. 
The toastmaster was M. J. Thompson, 
Standard Accident, this year’s president, 
and the master of ceremonies was W. G 
E. Thompson, Globe Indemnity. As 
guests the association had C. A. Wheeler, 
casualty chief examiner, and J. L. Wood, 
complaint bureau chief, New York In- 

surance Department. 

The association was also honored by 
the presence of A. A. Nelson, American 
Surety comptroller; A. C. Bohen, Pre- 
ferred Accident assistant secretary, and 
J. L. Sibley, U. S. Casualty assistant sec- 
retary. 





HUGH D. COMBS HONORED 

Hugh D. Combs, vice-president, United 
States F. & G. in charge of claims 
country-wide, was given an_ informal 
dinner last week by his former 
ciates in the legal and claim 
partments of the company’s New York 
branch. With about 100 present and 
M. G. Jenkins as toastmaster, Mr. Combs 
was presented with a desk set from the 
men and with a carafon set from the 
young women of these departments. 
R. L. Walker, W. F. O’Donnell and J. W. 
Conklin spoke. 

Mr. Combs came to the New York of- 
fice in July, 1916, as general superin- 
tendent of claims and after serving the 
company loyally for a period of sixteen 
years, was elected a vice-president and 
transferred to the home office. 


$570,000 CONTRACT BOND 

The National Surety Company has ex- 
ecuted a bond on behalf of Trinityfarm 
Construction Co. of Dallas, in penal sum 
of $570,000 and in favor of United States 
of America covering a contract of $1,- 
138,000 for the construction of levees 
which will constitute a portion of the 
Atchafalaya spillway. The contract is 
known as the Bayou Courtebleau Cross- 
ing and Courtebleu-Henderson levee and 
is a part of the Jadwin Plan for Mis- 
sissippi River Flood Control. 


NEW MICHIGAN FILING 


A rate increase filing of 16.9% for stock 
companies and 6.3% for non-stocks in 
Michigan has been decided upon by a 
regional committee of the National Coun- 
cil on Compensation Insurance and is 
being made as soon as possible. The 
new stock company filing, however, will 
not include the graded commission fea- 
ture of the program. This feature, 
which has brought strenuous objections, 
will be taken up after Commissioner Liv- 
ingston acts on the rate increase request. 


asso- 
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VA. RATE HEARING OPENS 


R. C. Mead, National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Underwriters, and Dr. 
William B. Bailey, Travelers economist, 
appeared as stock company witnesses 
this week at the opening of the auto- 
mobile rate hearing in Virginia before 
the state corporation commission in an 
effort to justify approval of the new 
rates. The new schedule will be only 
slightly higher than the prevailing rates, 
T. O. Moss, Richmond attorney for the 
stock companies, advised the commission. 








LATE C. H. NEELY’S ESTATE 

Charles H. Neely, late United States 
manager of the Ocean Accident, left a 
gross estate of $270,769 with his widow. 
Mrs. Sara M. Neely, as the principal 
beneficiary. 
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Paul Dorweiler Heads 
Casualty Actuaries 


65 ATTEND ANNUAL MEETING 





Payroll Basis for Compensation Pre- 
miums Debated; Messrs. Hobbs, Cor- 
coran, Ginsburgh Council Members 





Paul Dorweiler, actuary in the accident 
and liability department of the Aetna 
Life, is the newly elected president of 
the Casualty Actuarial Society which 
held its nineteenth annual meeting last 
week at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York, with sixty-five members attend- 
ing. The meeting was marked by the 
timely presidential address on “The Ef- 
fect of Changes in Values on Casualty 
Insurance” by Thomas F. Tarbell, Trav- 
elers actuary, who retired as Society 
president after two successful terms in 
office, and the appearance of Frederick 
RKichardson, United States manager, Gen- 
eral Accident, whose discussion of Past 
President G. F. Michelbacher’s formal 
paper at the spring meeting on “Criti- 
cisms and Answers” was hailed as a 
“perfect gem.” 

Senior and Roeber New Vice-Presidents 


For vice-presidents the Society elected 
William F. Roeber, general manager, 
National Council on Compensation In- 
surance, and Leon S. Senior, general 
manager, Compensation Insurance Rat- 
ing Board, both of whom have been 
prominent for years in the organization’s 
affairs. Richard Fondiller of Woodward, 
Fondiller & Ryan, was re-elected secre- 
tary-treasurer for his fifteenth consecu- 
tive year along with the re-election of 
Robert J. McManus, casualty statistician, 
Travelers, as editor and William Breiby 
of Fackler & Breiby, as librarian. 

The three new members of the Council, 
elected for a three year term, are Wil- 
liam M. Corcoran, of S. H. and Lee J. 
Wolfe’s office; Harold J. Ginsburgh, as- 
sistant secretary, American Mutual Lia- 
bility, and Clarence W.. Hobbs, the com- 
missioners’ special representative on the 
staff of the National Council. The well 
known Dr. S. S. Huebner, University of 
Pennsylvania professor of insurance, was 
admitted to the Society as a Fellow with- 
out examination. 


New Fellows and Associates 


The following Associates, having 
passed all examinations, were admitted 
as Fellows: J. L. Barter, liability super- 
intendent in the Pacific Coast depart- 
ment of the Hartford Accident; C. H. 
Burhans, Standard Accident; F. R. Cam- 
eron, American Surety; E. Alfred Da- 
vies, budget supervisor, Liberty Mutual, 
and J. J. Smick, National Council. Those 
enrolled as Associates by examination 
included E. A. Cook, Interboro Mutual 
Indemnity; J. B. Crimmins and John B. 
St. John, Metropolitan Life; R. A. Get- 
man, Howard A. Lewis and J. A. Rob- 
erts, Travelers; and M. S. Weinstein, 
New York Insurance Department ex- 
aminer. 


Frank Informal Discussion 


A free and frank informal discussion 
was given at the afternoon session to 
the selected two topics: 

1. Comparison of the practicability and de- 

sirability of the present payroll basis for 

compensation premiums with other pos- 
sible premium bases such as: per capita, 
work-hours, units of production, value of 
product, etc. 
. Shall compensation for automobile personal 
injury accidents follow the basic principles 
compensation laws of re- 
quiring no proof of negligence and com- 
pulsory acceptance of fixed schedules of 
indemnity for injuries? 

The discussion on the practicability of 
the payroll basis was particularly timely 
because of the recent agitation that the 
work-hour method be substituted for it. 

Then came the presentation of the 
formal papers which included “Wisconsin 
Unemployment Compensation Act” by 
W. H. Burhop, secretary, Employers Mu- 


be 


of workmen’s 





Tarbell Tells Effect 
Of Changing Values 


ON VARIOUS CASUALTY LINES 





Law of Increasing Loss Costs Big Factor 
Now Travelers Actuary Says in 
Society Presidential Address 





The present and probable future effect 
of deflationary changes in economic val- 
ues upon underwriting and rate-making 
phases of the casualty insurance business 
was brought out in bold relief by Thomas 
F. Tarbell, Travelers Casualty actuary, 
in his presidential address before the 
Casualty Actuarial Society in annual ses- 
sion at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York, a week ago. In his characteristi- 
cally thorough fashion Mr. Tarbell ana- 
lyzed the more important factors affect- 
ing the business as the.result of changes 
in values and reached the conclusion that 
in a period of deflated values and falling 
prices the expense ratio rises because 
of inability to deflate expenses propor- 
tionately to the reduction in premium 
volume, 

As substantiation of this conclusion he 
pointed to the recent and current actual 
loss ratios for the more important lines, 
notably compensation. Although by no 
means the only unfavorable factors af- 
fecting loss ratios, changes in values 
have unquestionably been a substantial 
contributing cause, he said. By contrast, 
in periods of inflated values and rising 
prices the general effect upon underwrit- 
ing results should be in the opposite di- 
rection—lower expense ratios and lower 
loss ratios. 


Reserves Needed as Shock Absorber 


Mr. Tarbell felt that the analysis he 
had made, if correct, lent weight to the 
theory that rate levels as respects pure 
premiums and expense loadings should 
be determined from the long term point 
of view and that reserves should be set 
up in times of increasing values to act 
as a shock absorber in times of decreas- 
ing values. He described as formidable 
the problems incidental to deriving rate- 
making formule to produce proper rates 
over a long period of time; said that they 
can only be solved by patient and ex- 
haustive study. He emphasized: 

Trend Factor Neglected 

“Past experience records are available 
for most lines but the record of past 
experience, while of material value for 
purposes of determining relatively be- 
tween classes, types, etc., is not in itself 
a reliable index of the rate level for a 
future period. The important factor that 
has been neglected, either because of 
optimism or inability to assign to it a 
definite value, is the trend factor. Prac- 
tically all casualty lines are affected by 
a law which might be termed the law 
of increasing loss costs. The operation 
of this law has been particularly evident 
in compensation insurance and the rea- 
sons therefor are generally recognized by 
casualty insurance men. It has also been 
noted in automobile public liability in- 
surance—also the reasons therefor. 

“There is no evidence that this law has 
ceased to operate or has diminished in 
the slightest in compensation insurance 
and it is reasonable to conclude it will 
continue to be an important factor in 
automobile insurance. The law has been 





tual Liability of Wausau, Wis.; “Ten 
Years of Rates and Rating Bureaus in 
Ontario Applied to Automobile Insur- 
ance” by John Edwards, casualty actu- 
ary, Ontario insurance department, and 
“Some Notes on Credibility” by F. 
Perryman, actuary and assistant secre- 
tary, Royal Indemnity. 

Again gracing the Society with their 
presence were Miss Emma C. Maycrink, 
New York Department examiner, and 
Miss Evelyn M. Davis, partner in Wood- 
ward, Fondiller & Ryan, who rank 
among the outstanding women actuaries 
in the business. 


Casualty Actuarial Society Meeting 


WIS. UNEMPLOYMENT ACT 


W. H. Burhop’s Formal Paper Tells How 
It Operates; Employe Benefits, 50% of 
Wages; $10 Weekly Maximum 

The features of the new Wisconsin 
unemployment compensation act were 
summarized before the annual meeting 
of the Casualty Actuarial Society last 
week in New York from the formal paper 
by W. H. Burhop, secretary, Employers 
Mutual Liability, Wausau. Prior to its 
enactment in 1931 all legislative proposals 
were based upon the theory that unem- 
ployment is a collective insurable haz- 
ard. Such proposals would have com- 
pelled all employers to become members 
of a state-wide compulsory unemploy- 
ment insurance company, operated by 
them but under strict state regulation. 


Under the new act, however, the the- 
ory of insurance is discarded. Each em- 
ployer sets aside an unemployment re- 
serve. The fund is accumulated on the 
basis of 2% of payroll but when the 
amount in the fund is equal to $75 per 
employe no further contributions are 
necessary. Unemployment benefits are 
50% of wages, subject to a $5 weekly 
minimum and a $10 weekly maximum. No 
employe can draw more than ten weeks’ 
benefit in any one calendar year; no lia- 
bility exists beyond the résources in the 
employer’s individual reserve fund. 

Mr. Burhop’s paper stressed that if by 
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DISCUSS ONTARIO AUTO RATES 
Unfair Rate Discrimination Has Been 
Troublesome Problem Since 1922 John 
Edwards, Dep’t Actuary Indicates 


John Edwards, casualty actuary, On- 
tario department of insurance, gave the 


casualty actuaries the complete picture, 


of “Ten Years of Rates and Rating Bu- 
reaus in Ontario Applied to Automobile 
Insurance” in the formal paper he pre- 
sented at their annual session last week, 
He told, for example, how unfair rate 
discrimination between risks of essen- 
tially the same hazard was forbidden in 
the first rate enforcement law of 1922 
but that up until the Royal Commission 
investigation in 1929 the government had 
seemed content to sit back instead of 
insisting upon the law’s strict observance, 
One of his conclusions was that better 
insurance interests in Ontario favor anti- 
discrimination law but in its absence a 
small minority of insurers will practice 
unfair rate discrimination particularly on 
schedule or fleet contracts. : 





June 1, 1933, at least 175,000 employes 
are protected by approved voluntary 
plans, the compulsory feature of the law 
will not become operative. “The em- 
ployers of Wisconsin do not want the 
compulsory law,” he said. “If they must 
have a law they prefer the voluntary 
plan as being the least objectionable.” 





recognized to some degree in compensa- 
tion rate-making by the selection of the 
latest available policy year’s experience 
for the indemnity rate level and the pro- 
jection of medical cost to the period for 
which rates are to become effective. It 
was also recognized by the introduction 
of a flat countrywide factor in the de- 
termination of the 1932 automobile pub- 
lic liability rates. 

“There is still much more work to be 
done along the lines of developing scien- 
tific formule for determining modifica- 
tion factors to reflect this peculiar law. 
This problem is essentially one for the 
casualty actuary and he will be looked 
to and held responsible for its solution.” 





Pulver Story 


(Continued from Page 34) 


‘reply card. A first aid kit, such as any 


motorist would be glad to carry around 
in the pocket of his automobile tor emer- 
gency use in case of an accident was 
offered. There were no strings attached 
to the offer, but the reply card when 
completed by the prospect brought not 
only a request for the free kit but also 
information of value in soliciting auto- 
mobile insurance. A questionnaire sent 
to agents who used the plan developed 
the fact that on the average agents re- 
ceived replies from 33 1/3% of the per- 
sons to whom the offer was made. In 
most cases the kits were delivered in 
person, and agents were able to secure 
enough immediate business to pay for 
the entire advertising plan several times 
over. In addition to this information was 
secured in many cases which gave prom- 
ise of future business if the leads were 
properly followed up. 
Ground Floor Window Displays 


Some agents who are fortunate enough 
to have ground floor offices in a good 
location combine window and novelty ad- 
vertising to attract attention and advance 
their possibilities for making sales. A 
few note-books, thermometers or other 
articles are displayed and a card invites 
passers-by to “come in and get one of 
these attractive souvenirs.” They are 
asked to register, of course, so that in 
most cases a prospect list is built up as 
a result. This method, however,.is less 


satisfactory than an offer by mail or per- 
sonal distribution, as there is less oppor- 
tunity to eliminate the chaff from the 
wheat. 

It is unethical, and forbidden by law in 
some states, to offer a novelty as a pre- 
mium or prize contingent on the pur- 


chase of an insurance policy, but the use 
of novelties for the sole purpose of build- 
ing good will, in appreciation for busi- 
ness received and to stimulate possible 
future business, is not only legitimate 
but good business. There is, or there 
should be, a place for novelties in the 
advertising program of every insurance 
agent who is not content with resting on 
his laurels but is ambitious to extend the 
circle of his clients and increase his in- 
come. 





Marine Injuries 
_ (Continued from Page 32) 


unsafe wooden covers now in general 
use. 

During the year.1931 a careful record 
was kept of the personal injuries on the 
ships of a selected group of American 
steamship companies. The number of 
ships operated by this group was 328, 
with a gross tonnage of approximately 
2,000,000. During the year 1931 there 
were 3,307 reported injuries to the pas- 
sengers and members of the crew. The 
injuries resulted from a variety of causes 
as follows: 


Slipped or tripped........ 667 
|. SR eB eae 466 
Struck by objects......... 614 
Struck objects ........... 305 
Falling objects .......... 210 
Burns, scalds, cuts...... . 627 
MiIScEHaNeOns 6 ..s6scesee . 418 

OE so nevakvnece sabes 3,307 


It will be noted that construction de- 
tails were involved in a third of all the 
injuries to the passengers and crew. It 
is fair to assume that the average in- 
jury ratio on shipboard was higher than 
reported, because the owners, whose rec- 
ords are given here, were all interested 
in the subject of safety, and the masters 
and the members of the crews were 
striving for good records. ; 


NEXT LECTURE DEC. 1 


The next Thursday afternoon meeting 
in the Royal and Eagle Indemnity series 
of lectures for its metropolitan producers 
will be held on December 1 at the 150 
William Street home office. No lecture 
was held this week on account of the 
Thanksgiving Day holiday. 

In response to repeated requests both 
the December 1 and December 8 meet- 
ings will be devoted to compensation in- 
surance. Next week’s lecturer will be 
T. Y. Beams, liability department supet- 
intendent. 
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